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Legislation is the paper currency of government, based on a 
gold reserve of fundamental law. Our American gold reserve 
of Common Law and Federal Constitution is being buried be- 
neath an inflated mass of fiat legislation from above, and di- 
rectly destroyed by criminal outrage from below. The credit 
of authority has dwindled to such a point that headlines herald 
the concern expressed by every shade of responsible opinion. 
Yet these destructive tendencies, so far from being new, have 
been constantly gaining momentum throughout the whole course 
of our history. Beginning with the Revolution itself, prac- 
tically every important step in the development of our national 
life has been founded upon successful disregard of the law. A 
constant sequence of centres of lawlessness, each one appealing 
most powerfully to the imagination of the people, have bred in 
us a deeply ingrained sentimental tenderness for violence. 
Certain other growths are converting what was intended to be 
a system of checks and balances into an irresponsible enacting 
mill. 

Our unquenchable optimism, however, refuses to recognize 
the significance of these things. Instead, it coins the term 
“crime-wave,” indicating a merely temporary condition, and 
takes refuge in moral platitudes about the influence of home and 
church, or in a superficial legalistic tinkering. Some of the 
methods of “law enforcement” advocated are themselves far 
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better evidence of an atrophy of the legal sense than the evils 
which they propose to counteract. The sadly addled ideas of 
law held by the country’s respectability make all their attempts 
at permanently checking crime futile; indeed, American virtue 
triumphant is often America at its most lawless. 

To plumb the depths of this unique confusion we must re- 
appraise the influence of our two internal frontiers on the nation 
as a whole, an influence hitherto believed transitory on one side, 
and stationary on the other. 

The disorders which accompanied the winning of the West 
were looked upon as fleeting, and as more than counterbalanced 
by particular moral excellencies. It was not foreseen that 
excellencies, well enough in a simple community, might remain 
to plague a more complex one. Across the southern frontier 
we accepted the existence of a “solid” group of states, with 
which we had virtually entered into a compromise, granting 
them extraordinary sectional privileges in return for codper- 
ation in matters of continental import. We never imagined that 
these states, educationally most backward, and rigid adherents 
of what is practically a permanent minority party, would ever 
become a leading national influence, either politically or cultur- 
ally. Yet this apparent paradox has come to pass. Eccentrici- 
ties which were thought fitful or local seem about to become 
permanent and countrywide. If so, the causes of the new epoch 
are obviously not explained by the usual view of our history. A 
new interpretation may be more helpful. 

The so-called Civil War has been given misleading promi- 
nence, as something finite and apart, in the history of the 
struggle between North and South. It was, in truth, only 
one phase of that struggle, which began long before Bull Run, 
continued long after Appomattox, and appears now to be end- 
ing in a southern victory. Moreover, the four years 1861-1865, 
were the least corrupting of the whole long period of sectional 
hostility. The legal violence of frank belligerency is far less 
harmful to the law-abiding instinct than that which is per- 


petrated with impunity under supposedly tranquil government. . 


Yet it was under such a cloak that for decades before and 
after the war, North and South waged a ferocious contest. 
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This open enmity exerted a less demoralizing influence than the 
supposed reconciliation which has followed it. Peoples, like 
individuals, are not apt to ape the habits of those whom they 
dislike. 

The task of the South after the war was twofold: to sal- 
vage as much of her old régime as possible, and to gain the con- 
sent of the North to such action. A remarkably skilful gue- 
rilla warfare, carried on by agencies such as the Ku Klux Klan, 
readjusted the relationship between the races to a position toler- 
able for the whites. This position was then consolidated by 
the passage of tortuously devised state laws which, supported 
by the ever present threat of violence, “kept the negro in his 
place.” Whether or not this legislative quibbling was any 
more debased than the vengeful Fifteenth Amendment which 
it nullified, is an open, and at this date, an academic, question. 
The essential point is, that rightly or wrongly, the most re- 
spectable classes of a most important section of the United 
States have been for a generation engaged in a hereditary con- 
spiracy to flout both Common Law and Constitution by every 
means which boasted violence and degenerate legislation can 
suggest. 

Northern resentment at southern lawlessness lapsed into 
acquiescence, and acquiescence finally changed to admiration. 
As soon as we had tired of waving the Bloody Shirt, we suc- 
cumbed to the emotional appeal of the South. First, there was 
the Lost Cause. The Lost Cause complex is, perhaps, peculiar 
to the English speaking peoples. There are Royalists and Re- 
publicans in France today, but the latter shed no tears over 
the monarchy. It is reserved to the Englishman, who takes 
parliamentary government for granted, to wax sentimental 
over the Stuarts. So the South, as representative of the great 
American Lost Cause, has become the pet sentimentality of 
men whose fathers and grandfathers harried her with fire and 
sword. Then our sympathetic interest was roused further, and 
we were shown the South as a charming American Quebec, 
the home of Southern Gentlemen, Southern Courtesy, Southern 
Chivalry, Southern Hospitality, etc., etc. 
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All this apparently harmless romancing set the stage for the 
more sinister sentimentality with which the South seeks to 
justify its lawless tradition. The highly flavored wine, that 
may not have been too strong for a slave-holding aristocracy, 
has completed the debauchery of social discipline begun by 
Reconstruction. Today, Southern Chivalry, for example, serves 
principally to sugarcoat the poison of Unwritten Law or Un- 
mentionable Crime, with which the mob, ever ready to burn a 
criminal at the stake before trial, or to weep bucketfulls of 
tears over him, are wont to drug themselves. 

How far this spirit has penetrated beyond its original home 
may be judged by the spread of the modern Klan, which is, in 
\the main, an exploitation of southern prejudices, emotions and 
methods. The southern lawless tradition has become the inspi- 
ration of “100% Americanism.” The South is one of the pillars 
of prohibition. The South is in the vanguard of the obscurantist 
forces that are attacking science. In her own fastness she has 
long been impregnable ; the Dyer anti-lynching bill has gone the 
way of all other attempts at “outside interference.” Never- 
theless, a group of unusually well informed gentlemen were so 
taken in by the meaningless farce of Republican and Demo- 
crat that they awarded the Pulitzer Prize for 1925 to an edi- 
torial deploring “The Plight of the South,”! “treated by the 
rest of the country as such a negligible factor!” 

In the West, the Red Blooded He-Man of the Great Open 
Spaces always relied upon his own strong right arm against 
Indians or Bad° Men or cattle thieves; by implication, he 
scorned the law as the broken reed of weaklings or the tool 
of knaves. Thus, at any rate, he has come down to us, en- 
shrined in dime novels, best sellers, films, and lately even in 
magazines devoted exclusively to the cowboy cult. The adven- 
turous lawlessness of the Wild West explains, in great part, its 
inexhaustible fascination for the American public. 

What must be the effect of this constant glorification of free 
gun play upon the less settled part of the community is ob- 
vious, and has often been noticed. But the western lawless 
tradition holds in its grip staid citizens, who have probably 


1 Editorial in the Charleston (S. C.), News and Courier, November 5, 1924. 
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never heard of William S. Hart, et al. Doubtless the pioneer 
had often to cope with emergencies for which the law was too 
distant and too slow. Trials and other legal processes were 
effete luxuries, which had to be discarded when occasion de- 
manded. Strengthened by Southernism, this belief in Direct 
Action has always remained a part of the American philosophy 
of Law and Order. The New York Times for July 31, 1925, 
quotes a Chicago judge as having told the local Grand Jury that 
“the criminal situation in the United States . . . has reached 
the stage where the old time vigilantes might well be considered.” 
No comment was excited by this suggestion from the bench that 


_perhaps the courts should delegate their functions to self- 


appointed substitutes. “A Gun For Every Good Citizen” is 
one of the most hackneyed methods suggested for dealing with 
the present disturbances. The inevitable future effects of 
such a habit are not considered. Frontier settlements have 
become metropolitan cities without being able to repair the 
once broken thread of their legal development. 

Nor were the new states into which the frontier passed 
created by methods calculated to reéstablish the majesty of 
the law. The sovereignty of the original thirteen states was the 
natural expression of political maturity, of a sense of genuine 
nationalism rooted in distinctive and continuous historical 
development. Such a system was not fit for indiscriminate 
extension to a wilderness quickly populated by persons who 
had cut themselves off from fixed society, and whose local con- 
nections were necessarily recent and often transitory. An 
arbitrarily stipulated number of inhabitants, a constitution 
turned out after the stylish model, and presto!—we have a 
government endowed with the powers of sovereignty. Small 
wonder that the citizens of such an artificially made state 
should have scant respect for the process whereby “freedom 
slowly broadens down from précedent to precedent.” Symp- 
tomatic was the action of the Kentuckians of 1807, who wanted 
to manifest their impatience with Great Britain by dismiss- 
ing the Common Law. Henry Clay attacked the spirit which 
would “wantonly make wreck of a system fraught with the in- 
tellectual wealth of centuries”. Everything in the West caused 
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old convention, usage, custom, to be held lightly. Yet these 
form the moral restraints of government. With them an 
oriental despotism is tolerable ; without them a state legislature 
will run to excesses of tyranny or foolishness. 

Hand in hand with the conditions which lead to a rash 
fecundity of legislation, went others which sterilised the powers 
of law enforcement. The frontiersman was an individualist. 
He not only preferred his own six-shooter and that of a lone 
sheriff to an efficient gendarmerie, but at the seat of govern- | 
ment he preferred political placemen to civil servants. It 
was not by accident that the spoils system received its great 
impetus from Andrew Jackson. We have never been able to 
of its own. Our most difficult problems of administration 
are delegated to army officers. But the opposition to bureau- 
cracy, and the support of measures which would have taxed 
the bureaucracy of Imperial Germany, both find their strong- 
hold in the same sections. W. J. Bryan, who typified the new 
coalition of West and South, was the standard bearer of this 
school. He would have had no hesitation in making every- 
thing from religion to railroads feel the heavy hand of the 
law, but he would also have found plenty of places for “de- 
serving Democrats.” 

It is not that the classical lawlessnesses of West and South 
have come newly into our ken, but that they have, for the first 
time, gained sufficient strength to become a dominant national 
force. Western frontier influences have exhibited unexpected 
permanence, and the “new South” has ceased to bask in sleepy 
provincialism. Supplementing each other, the peculiarities of 
the two sections have taken on powerful propagandist force. 
Southernism, responsive to boost and hustle, has, in turn, been 
eagerly swallowed by a West whose longing for romantic 
glamor is only partly satisfied by the constant idealisation of 
her own past. The Klan’s “most glorious lineage in all his-| 
tory” has given a welcome aristocratic touch to the somewhat; 
plebeian story of cowpuncher and prospector. ji 

Prophecy is idle, but the future political evolution of the 
United States under the indigenous lawless tradition may well 
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result in something as different from the prevailing type of 
modern state as was the Holy Roman Empire. Government, 
its social powers exhausted by desperate attempts to make law 
outrun morality, may shrink to a highly powerful diplomatic 
and war-making agency. The ethics of the Ten Command- 
ments may find their way to the statute book, while for such 
functions as the elementary protection of life and property the 
citizen will have to rely upon Big Business, secret societies, 
and commercial enterprise. Signs are not wanting that such 
a trend is already under way. After working for twenty 
years toward the elimination of “vice”, the Committee of 
Fourteen at last proclaim New York “the cleanest of all the 
World’s largest cities”; street conditions are “so good that 
foreign visitors are mystified”. Verily, is not such a boast, 
in the midst of a literal orgy of murder and robbery, evidence 
that we have entered upon an entirely new scheme of things? 











A French Forecast of American Literature 
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Alexis de Tocqueville, with his friend Gustave de Beau- 
mont, was sent to this country by the French government in 
1831 to study the prison system of the United States. On his 
return to France a year later, he published his Systeme Peni- 
tentiaire des Etats-Unis, but the memorable result of his 
travel and study was the Democratie en Amerique, of which 
the first two volumes appeared in 1836 and the third in 1840. 
In this last volume, Tocqueville undertakes to show the in- 
fluence of democracy on the intellectual life of a nation— 
any nation, for he is generalizing, though he uses the United 
States as a basis for his reasoning. 

The great difficulty which confronts a student of Tocque- 
ville’s criticism is that here, as everywhere else, he resolutely 
refrains from particularizing. He gives his conclusions, and 
one is compelled to work out for himself the steps by which 
they were reached. In the twenty-one chapters devoted to the 
literature of the Americans, he does not mention the name 
of a single writer or a single book. His letters give almost no 
further clue ; among the men he met, the only names of literary 
connection are those of Jared Sparks and William Ellery 
Channing. Irving and Cooper, the great men of letters of 
the period, were both in Europe, though Bryant, then editor-in- 
chief of the New York Evening Post, may have met the two 
young Frenchmen, who were considerably lionized during their 
visit to New York. 

That was nearly a hundred years ago, a fact hard to realize 
in reading Tocqueville’s book. His predictions concerning 
the future trend of our literature have been in general so 
amazingly verified that to the reader of today they seem less 
like a forecast than a résumé. 

Literary America in the first third of the nineteenth century 
consisted, according to Tocqueville, of a public already distinctly 
American, and a small group of authors who still clung to the 
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English tradition, and were thus literary aliens. The United 
States had, properly speaking, no literature at all; the intellec- 
tual impulse of the new country was not yet strong enough to 
throw off the influence of foreign models, and “find itself.” 

This retardation Tocqueville ascribes to three things: first, 
the disrepute in which art and letters were held by the early 
settlers; second, the lack of leisure afforded by the strenuous 
and unsettled life in the new country; and, last, the large body 
of English literature easily ‘accessible. The first two factors 
discouraged the production of literature; the last tended to 
make it imitative. The colonists read Shakspere in their log 
cabins; a little later, they became familiar with Milton, Pope, 
Dryden, Thomson, the essayists, and Scott. As the develop- 
ment of the country began to afford leisure for writing, it was 
inevitable that those so inclined should model their new ven- 
tures upon the familiar and sanctioned products of the Eng- 
lish pens. 

As these works were written according to English models, 
so they were accepted or rejected at home according to the 
verdict of the English critics. Tocqueville says: 

The citizens of the United States are themselves so convinced that it 
is not for them that books are published, that, before they can make 
up their minds upon the merit of one of their authors, they generally 


wait till his fame has been ratified in England; just as, in pictures, the 
author of an original is held entitled to judge of the merit of a copy. 


This servility in the matter of opinion has been deplored by 
many American men of letters both of Tocqueville’s time and 
since. Among them Cooper protested vehemently , Lowell 
politely, against their countrymen’s lack of confidence in 
American judgment. 

America has, properly speaking, no literature. . . . (She has pro- 
duced) very few writers of distinction; she possesses no great histor- 


ians, and not a single eminent poet. . . . The only authors whom I 
recognize as American are the journalists. 


This statement, published in 1840, gives rather a jolt to 
the American reader. This was during the supremacy of Irving 
and Cooper; the curious novels of Brown had been written 
for more than thirty years; Bryant had published his first book 
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of poems in 1821. The decade of the ’thirties saw the appear- 
ance in literature of Poe, Emerson, Hawthorne and Longfellow. 
Whether the books of these new arrivals reached Tocqueville 
in France, we cannot know; if they did, he saw in none of 
them the thing he sought. With the work of the earlier men 
he was certainly acquainted, and though we may reasonably 
assume that he classed them as “writers of distinction”, they 
were, for all that, aliens. Brown derived much from William 
Goodwin and Mrs. Radcliffe, Irving was a close follower of 
the English essayists, Cooper seemed to many a crude frontier 
Scott, and, as for the poets, we might with reason hesitate our- 
selves to apply even to the excellent Bryant the title of an 
“eminent poet”. Tocqueville may, however, have considered 
the poetry of Bryant as an indication of the progress of Ameri- 
can writing toward its emancipation. Descriptive poetry, 


this embellished delineation of all the physical and inanimate 
objects which cover the earth, 


belongs, he says, neither to an aristocratic nor to a democratic 
system, but to the age of transition. 


As they (poets) lost sight of gods and heroes, they set themselves 
to describe streams and mountains. 


That a national literature would develop in America, 
Tocqueville did not doubt, but he was convinced that its char- 
acter would be very different from that of the contemporary 
writing. The chief factor in the development of this new 
literature would be the reading public, and that of America 
Tocqueville regards as typical of democratic nations. 

In the older countries, the readers were fastidious and few. 
A prospective author might look forward to a long apprentice- 
ship, a great deal of study and effort, and then, if he were suc- 
cessful, to honor and distinction, but never to wealth. Thus, 
only those entered upon the profession who had, or believed they 
had, genuine gifts, and who were willing to forego a more 
lucrative career to develop them. Literature tended under 
these conditions to reach a high degree of perfection and 
polish. 
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In a modern democracy, on the other hand, the public is 
large and heterogeneous. Many of those who interest them- 
selves in books will not have received a literary education; 
nearly all of them will have professional or commercial occupa- 
tions which form the principal interest of their lives. They 
read, not with any scholarly enjoyment of the writer’s method, 
but for recreation. Being busy persons, they demand books 
easily procured, quickly read, and readily understood. They 
like the unexpected and new; strong and rapid emotions, as a 
relief from the monotony of their everyday lives. 

It is easy to see the result of this demand on the producers 
of the nation’s literature. An author may, without great exer- 
tion or preparation, procure for himself some fame and con- 
siderable fortune. He need not be admired—it is enough that 
he be liked. These “idea-mongers” will grind out books as 
rapidly as possible, with little attention to perfection of detail. 


Small productions will be more common than bulky books; there 
will be more wit than erudition, more imagination than profundity; and 
literary performances will bear the marks of an untutored and rude 
vigor of thought,—frequently of great variety and singular profundity. 
The object of authors will be more to astonish than to please, and 
to stir the passions more than to charm the taste. 


All this literature will be characterized by freedom from 
conventional rules; the styles will frequently be “fantastic, in- 
correct, over-burdened and loose,—almost always vehement and 
bold.” There will be exceptional authors, true artists who 
aim at perfection of form, but these will be rare, and even they 
will always relapse into the common practice in some minor 
details. 

This shrewd estimate of the trend of American writing has 
proved in the main a just one. It coincides with one of the 
most conspicuous phenomena in our literature—the large num- 
ber of clever and facile writers whose amazing productivity 
fills our market with almost-good books, and their own pockets 
with royalties that would have staggered the pennilesss im- 
mortals. The tricky and highly entertaining stories of O. 
Henry, the rapid narratives of such writers as Jack London, 
Zane Grey, and Rex Beach, the “automat” emotions of Gene 
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Stratton-Porter and Harold Bell Wright, are representative of 
that enormous percent of our national literature which is pro- 
duced by the demand Tocqueville describes. It may be argued, 
however, that he makes too little allowance for artistic con- 
science among the really great writers. While that exuberant 
genius, Mark Twain, may be said often to lapse into the com- 
mon practice of seeking to astonish rather than to please, and 
of sacrificing convention and polish for the sake of a striking 
effect, yet no such accusation can reasonably be made against 
such artists as Poe, Hawthorne, and Howells. 

Another influence on the progress of letters in this country is 
that obsession of the American mind which Tocqueville calls 
“Yimage magnifique”, the magnificent image. 

In Europe, people talk a great deal about the wilds of America, but 
the Americans themselves never think about them: they are insensible 
to the wonders of inanimate nature, and they may be said not to perceive 
the mighty forests which surround them until they fall beneath the 
axe. Their eyes are fixed upon another sight: the American people 
views its own march across these wilds,—drying swamps, turning the 
course of rivers, peopling solitudes and subduing nature. This magnifi- 
cent image of themselves does not meet the gaze of the Americans at 
intervals only; it may be said to haunt every one of them in his least 
as well as in his most important actions, and to be always flitting be- 
fore his mind. 


The magnificent image! It moves before us like a mirage 
through the early American writing—the stories of the Revolu- 
tion and worshipful biographies of Revolutionary heroes, 
books about settlements, Indian wars, and the Frontier legends. 
In the ’40’s and ’50’s it appeared in the passionate crusade of 
the Abolitionists, and a few years later in the South’s magnifi- 
cent idealization of its old régime. It was rampant in journa- 
lism and in the thought of the average American during the 
late war; in fact, it may be said that in all his moments of 
patriotic exaltation, the American sees himself as a pioneer, 
hewing a path through obstacles insuperable to all others, to- 
ward a dazzling if undefined goal. 

The poetry of America will be as different from that of 
the old world as her prose, and for a like reason. The leisure 
of the cultivated classes in an aristocracy produced a repose 
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of mind favorable to the enjoyment of poetry, which is defined 
as “the search after and the delineation of the Ideal.” Its ob- 
ject is “not to represent what is true, but to adorn it, and 
present to the mind some loftier image.” On the other hand 
the life of men in a democracy both diverts them from the 
description of ideal beauty and decreases the number of objects 
to be described. To the earlier poets, the universe was peopled 
with supernatural beings, not discernible to the senses, but dis- 
covered by the mind. 


An aristocratic people will always be prone to place intermediate 
powers between God and man. 


In a democracy, men have not this tendency. 


Skepticism then draws the imagination of poets back to earth and 
confines them to the real and visible world. 


Their religious conviction is fixed not on secondary agents, 
but on a single supreme power. Hence, 


Democratic poets will always appear trivial and frigid if they seek 
to invest gods, demons or angels with corporeal forms, and if they 
attempt to draw them down from heaven to dispute the supremacy of 
the earth. 


The past, a fruitful source and subject of poetry in aristo- 
cratic nations, is to a great extent lost to democratic poets. 


Democracy . . . gives men a sort of instinctive distaste for what 
is ancient. 


So, likewise, the equality of men in such a nation deprives 
it of one of the romantic features of an aristocracy. Fit sub- 
jects for poetry are found both in those classes who are elevated 
above the crowd, and to whom power, wealth, refinement 
and distribution seem inherently to belong, and in those others 
whose very rudeness and wretchedness make them poetic. 
Both of these classes are outside the range of average experi- 
ence, and so afford opportunities to the imagination. In a 
democracy, on the other hand, the external life of every man is 
like that of practically every other, and this uniformity allows 
small scope for poetry. 
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What, then, are the subjects of poetry in a democracy? It 
is deprived of gods, demons and angels, of the glories of an- 
tiquity, of heroes and courtiers, shepherds and swineherds; 
descriptions of nature pass with the age of transition. What is 
left? 


I am persuaded that, in the end, democracy diverts the imagination 
from all that is external to man, and fixes it on man alone. 


All the citizens composing a democracy being much alike 
in condition, the poet may include them all in the same imagery, 
may deal with mankind in its most imposing aspect. Lacking 
interest in the past, he will be haunted by visions of the fu- 
ture ; instead of delineating incidents in the life of a people or 
of a man, he will include in the range of his imagination the 
destinies of all mankind. He will, moreover, be disposed to 
conceive a far broader notion of God and of the plan and pur- 
pose of the world; though failing in attempts to describe 
supernatural beings, or personify virtues and vices, he will be 
admired and understood in his efforts 


without showing the finger of the Supreme Governor, to reveal the 
thoughts of the Supreme mind. 


Finding little material for poetry in the exterior life of 
man, the poetic imagination will seek below the surface, and 
set itself the task of reading and delineating his immaterial 
nature. One 


need not traverse earth and sky to discover a wondrous object woven 
of contrasts, of infinite greatness and littleness, of intense gloom and 
amazing brightness,—capable at once of exciting pity, admiration, ter- 
ror, contempt. 


If man were wholly ignorant of his own nature, or if he 
fully understood it, there would be no opportunity in the sub- 
ject for poetry. It is the groping to lay hold on some completer 
notion of his being and his destiny that Tocqueville sees as the 
chief, if not the only theme of our poetry. In a democracy, 
the themes of poetry are less numerous, but more vast. 

Fifteen years after this was written, and four years before 
Tocqueville’s death, there was published in New York one of 
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the most significant and original books in our literature, Walt 
Whitman’s Leaves of Grass. The cool reception which was 
accorded the volume is well known. It gained the approval of 
a few great men, but was little noticed by a public which wor- 
shipped at the shrine of Longfellow. It was too extraordinary, 
too unheard-of a departure from the accepted tradition to be 
immediately understood ; critics were outraged both by what the 
author said and by how he said it. 

Leaves of Grass was not published abroad until 1868, 
when the expurgated selection, edited by William Rossetti, ap- 
peared in England. It is extremely doubtful that a copy of 
the American edition reached Tocqueville in France, but if this 
had happened, it seems safe to assume that he would have felt 
that the real American poetry was beginning. Whitman ful- 
fills miraculously the Frenchman’s prophecy; he is the repre- 
sentative democratic poet. 

He does not find the greatest sources of poetry in the past. 


Come, Muse, migrate from Greece and Ionia, 

Cross out, please, those immensely over-paid accounts, 

That matter of Troy and Achilles’ wrath, and Aeneas’, Odysseus’ 
wanderings. > 

For know a better, fresher, busier sphere, a wide, untried domain 
awaits, demands you. 


In “Starting from Paumanok,” he pays his respects to the 
great men of antiquity, recognizes the power and perfection of 
their work, and then, putting aside all that is past, he turns his 
face toward the future. No time interests him like his own. 


This minute that comes to me over the past decillions, 
There is no better than it, and now. 


Again, in his poem “To a Historian”, 


Chanter of Personality, outlining what is yet to be, 
I project the history of the future. 


Whitman writes of men not as individuals, but as a group. 
He is fond of using such words as “en masse” and “ensemble” ; 
he writes of and for “the common average man”. He is “a 
lover of populous pavements”, a citizen of “million-footed Man- 
hattan”; he feels himself identical with the life of his fellows. 
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Of every hue and caste am I, of every rank and religion, 
A farmer, mechanic, artist, gentleman, sailor, quaker, 
Prisoner, fancy-man, rowdy, lawyer, physician, priest. 


Mankind’s endless procession through the world is the only 
thing of real importance—all other things have interest or mo- 
ment only as they concern this central theme of creation. 


All parts away for the progress of souls, 

All religion, all solid things, arts, governments,—all that was or is 
apparent upon this globe or any globe, falls into niches and corners 
before the procession of souls along the grand roads of the universe. 

Of the progress of the souls of men and women along the grand roads 
of the universe, all other progress is the needed emblem and sus- 
tenance. 


Behind this endless procession is the directing purpose, hid- 
den, inscrutable, and inevitably good ; something that 
makes the whole coincide, 


It, magnificent, beyond materials, with continuous hands, sweeps and 
provides for all. 


Whitman is chiefly interested in the progress of all mankind, 
and he is not troubled about the destiny of individual souls. 


They are alive and well somewhere ; 

The smallest sprout shows there is really no death. 

All goes onward and outward, nothing collapses, 

And to die is different from what anyone supposed, and luckier. 


Whitman himself believed he was blazing a new trail for 
the future poets of America. One of the many expressions of 
this is found in a short poem called “Poets to Come” : 


Arouse! for you must justify me. 
I myself but write one or two indicative words for the future, 
I but advance a moment only to wheel and hurry back in the darkness. 


Whitman has never become the popular poet of the masses 
he loved and championed. His admirers are mostly in the col- 
leges—his hero, “the common average man’, if he reads poetry 
at all, is more likely to prefer Robert W. Service; Whitman he 
still considers immoral and revolutionary. John Macy explains 
this indifference by saying that America is not a democracy; 
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it is a vast bourgeoisie; the democracy that Whitman celebrates has 
not arrived on the earth. . . . Whitman will be one of the poets 
when, and not until, democracy dominates this world; then the people 
will “advance to meet him; there is no fear of mistake”, 


Though none of the contemporaries or successors of Whit- 
man fulfill so well Tocqueville’s conception of an American 
poet, it is interesting to try to measure their work in the light 
of his propositions. 

For one thing, we find that no poet before or contemporary 
with Whitman deserted the past entirely and turned his face 
consistently toward the future. Not only do conventional 
forms and ideas dominate their poetry, but the past furnishes 
a great deal of literary material. The early epics and satires 
are imitations of English or classical models, and abound in 
allegory and allusion. Of the later and better poets, Long- 
fellow used the Norse and Indian legends, Lowell adopted the 
medieval setting for his “Vision of Sir Launfal”, and Sidney 
Lanier laid his “The Revenge of Hamish” in the early Scotland 
of Scott’s verse. Poe, Bryant and Whittier all treated tradi- 
tional poetic themes in a not unconventional manner; we find 
little if anything that would mark any of this as the product of 
a different type of thought, or of different political and social 
conditions. 

These poets do not make the inner nature of man the pre- 
eminent subject of their song, nor has Providence for them 
assumed the expected grandeur of proportion. The God of this 
period is more paternal than the terrible Judge of Wiggles- 
worth’s “Day of Doom” or Jonathan Edwards’ sermons, but 
he is still the just, inflexible, and personal deity of the Puritans, 
and the duty and destiny of mankind consist in pleasing Him. 

Among the successors of Whitman, there are many who 
have adopted or adapted his ideas and methods, but it does not 
seem that any further advance has been made in the direction 
he indicated. Indeed, one feels in all these varied developments 
a general weakening of poetic vigor; many of Whitman’s suc- 
cessors lack his faults, but they lack also his power. Above all, 
they lack his fearless, glad, unshakeable belief in the goodness 
of life. Men no longer see the career of mankind as a tri- 
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umphant procession “along the grand roads of the universe.” 
They are not sure that the triumph of the kind will surmount 
the sum of individual defeats, and their verse dwells rather on 
the latter. 

In the large and heterogeneous body of contemporary verse, 
it is hard to discern any general tendency, either in the matter 
of form or of subject. There are poems on themes past, pres- 
ent and future ; cosmic and individual ; material and immaterial. 
These are written in styles conventional and unconventional, 
realistic and impressionistic, comprehensible and incomprehensi- 
ble. A reaction in favor of metrical form seems to be under 
way. This would indicate that a democratic public may tire 
of a form which, though it allows of rapid reading and im- 
mediate comprehension, and though it affords opportunities for 
surprising effects, lacks the subtler beauty of metrical verse. 
Perhaps the American public is tired of being surprised. Or 
perhaps this reaction is only partial, and we will return, as 
Tocqueville would expect, to our less conventional forms. 

Reviewing the course of our literature since the time of 
Tocqueville’s visit, we cannot fail to be struck by the accuracy 
of the Frenchman’s predictions. Whether among the changing 
conditions in a modern democracy the principles on which he 
based his prophecy will remain powerful, we lack the perspective 
to judge. Will American literature of the next eighty-five years 
continue in the present direction, or will there be a general 
reaction toward other and more exacting standards? A Toc- 
queville might be able to tell. 
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Historical Predictions 


Cuartes O. PAULLIN 
Washington, D. C. 


Man may be defined as the predicting animal, for he habitu- 
ally makes predictions and asserts his belief in them. His con- 
versations and writings contain forecasts of events of all sorts. 
A study of the predictions of ordinary men about ordinary 
events would repay study, were information available. More 
interesting, however, are the predictions of extraordinary men 
about extraordinary events. Respecting these there is much 
indubitable information. 

Occasionally remarkable predictions are made by men of 
ordinary intelligence. According to Occidental standards, the 
intelligence of a Mohammedan saint would not appear to be 
unusual, but there is recorded a most excellent prediction made 
by such a person, Sayid Hassan of Kassala, Soudan. In 1895 
he said respecting the conquest of the Soudan by the English, 
that the “final struggle for the supremacy in the Soudan would 
take place on the great plain of Kerrere, to the north of Om- 
durman.” In 1895 the reconquest of the Soudan by the English 
did not appear imminent, and there were other routes that 
were more likely to be taken than that chosen by Kitchener in 
1898, which brought him to the plain of Kerrere, where on 
September 2 of that year was fought the decisive battle of 
Omdurman. The picking of the place of the battle three years 
before it occurred was a good hit. 

This prediction possesses two prime requisites of a good 
prediction. It is specific respecting the event, and it was set 
down before the event happened. Predictions that are not 
specific, that are ambiguous, that deal in generalities, or that 
employ symbolical language have little value. 

When predictions are recorded after the occurrence of the 
event that they predict, there is always a possibility that the 
subsequent wording was colored by the event. Men desire 
credit for prevision, and their pride and their faulty memories 


1 Cornhill Magazine, September, 1896, p. 338; J. St. Loe Strachey, The Adven- 
ture of Living, 211-212. 
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lead them to exaggerate their successes. One is compelled al- 
ways to discount their recollections. This may be illustrated 
by a prediction recorded in 1824 of Thomas Lee, the father of 
Richard Henry Lee. A very old gentleman, who had been an 
intimate acquaintance of the elder Lee, recollected having heard 
him remark previous to the American Revolution “that he had 
no doubt that the country would declare itself, in time, inde- 
pendent of Great Britain, and that the seat of its government 
would be located near the Little Falls on the Potomac river.”? 
This prediction is borne out by the purchase of large tracts of 
land by Thomas Lee near the Little Falls in anticipation, it is 
said, of the coming of the capital, which in 1791 was located 
four miles below the falls. Even so, one would like a con- 
temporary record of the words of Lee. 

Some predictions are obviously chance hits, and not the re- 
sult of deduction or insight. There is such a prediction in 
Swift’s Gulliver's Travels, published in 1726. Swift makes the 
Laputan astronomers responsible for the following: 

“They have likewise discovered two lesser stars, or satellites, 
which revolve about Mars, whereof the innermost is distant 
from the centre of the primary planet exactly three of his 
diameters, and the outermost five; the former revolves in the 
space of ten hours, and the latter in twenty-one and an half.” 

A century and a half later, in 1877, Professor Asaph Hall 
of the U. S. Naval Observatory discovered the two satellites 
of Mars, whose distances from the planet and whose revolutions 
closely approximate those of Swift’s prediction. The true and 
the predicted distances are respectively 11% and 3%, and 3 and 
5 diameters ; and the true and predicted revolutions are respect- 
ively 7% and 30, and 10 and 21% hours. Their motions are 
“so nearly accurate indeed as to raise in some minds a sugges- 
tion as to the possibility of the Dean of St. Patrick’s having 
actually observed the satellites on the sly and computed the 
motion of one of them. The suggestion is hopelessly impossible, 
having regard to the poor telescopic power then available.”* 






5 H. Lee, Memoir of the Life of Richard Henry Lee and His Correspond- 
ence, I, 7. 

3 Swift’s Gulliver's Travels (ed. 1925), 196-197. 
*W. B. Bryant, History of Astronomy, 217-218. 
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5 Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe (ed. 1901), p. 180. 
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If the three requirements of a good prediction are that it 
should be specific, that it should be recorded before the event 
happened, and that it should be made by a man of exceptional 
intelligence, few predictions are better than that made by Goethe 
in 1827 respecting the construction of a canal across the Isth- 
mus of Panama. At that time the United States had not ac- 
quired Texas and California and had only a claim to the Oregon 
country, and its population did not extend beyond the first tier 
of states west of the Mississippi. 

“I should wonder if the United States were to let an oppor- 
tunity escape of getting such work into their own hands. It 
may be foreseen that this young state, with its decided pre- 
dilection to the west, will, in thirty or forty years, have occu- 
pied and peopled the large tract of land beyond the Rocky 
Mountains. It may, furthermore, be foreseen that along the 
whole coast of the Pacific Ocean, where nature has already 
formed the most capacious and secure harbors, important com- 
mercial towns will gradually arise, for the furtherance of a 
great intercourse between China and the East Indies and the 
United States. In such a case, it would not only be desirable, 
but almost necessary, that a more rapid communication should 
be maintained between the eastern and western shores of North 
America, both by merchant ships and men-of-war, than has 
hitherto been possible with the tedious, disagreeable, and ex- 
pensive voyage around Cape Horn. I therefore repeat, that it 
is absolutely indispensable for the United States to effect a 
passage from the Mexican Gulf to the Pacific Ocean; and I 
am certain that they will do it. Would that I might live to see 
it! but I shall not.’”5 

The following noteworthy prediction, which has been largely 
fulfilled, was made by Macaulay in 1847, when agricultural 
wages in England were from twelve to sixteen shillings a week. 
The wages of unskilled labor in England are now as high as 
thirty shillings. 

“It may well be in the twentieth century that the peasant of 
Dorsetshire may think himself miserably paid with twenty shil- 
lings a week; that laboring men may be as little used to dine 
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without meat as they now are to eat rye bread; that sanitary 
police and medical discoveries may have added several more 
years to the average length of human life; that numerous com- 
forts and luxuries which are now unknown, or confined to a 
few, may be within the reach of every diligent and thrifty 
working man.” 

If the present has any power to anticipate the future, one 
might suppose that it would have anticipated the discovery of 
America, the greatest historical event since the birth of Christ. 
There are such anticipations. One of the most striking is that 
of the celebrated Greek geographer Strabo, who died about 24 
A.D. “It is quite possible,’ Strabo wrote, “that in the 
temperate zone there may be two or even more habitable earths, 
especially near the circle of latitude which is drawn through 
Athens and the Atlantic Ocean.”* This parallel would pass 
through the central part of the United States. 

There were other anticipations of the New World, but none 
quite so specific as that of the Florentine poet Pulci, who a 
decade or more before the discovery of America wrote the 


following : 
“His bark the daring mariner shall urge far o’er the western 
wave . . . and Hercules might blush to learn how far be- 


yond the limits [Gibraltar] he had vainly set, the dullest sea- 
boat soon shall wing her way. Men shall descry another 
hemisphere.” 

There were many predictions of the independence and future 
greatness of America. One of the earliest of these was made 
by Sir Thomas Browne, philosopher and writer of classics, who 
died in 1682. 

“When America shall be better civilized, new policed, and 
divided between great princes, it may come to pass that they 
will no longer suffer their treasure of gold and silver to be sent 
out to maintain the luxury of Europe and other parts; but 
rather employ it to their own advantages in great exploits and 
undertakings, magnificent structures, wars, or expeditions of 
their own. . . . When America shall be so well peopled, 
~~ @ Quoted in Barron’s National Financial Weekly, January 12, 1925, p. 9. 


* Hamilton and Falconer’s Geography of Strabo (ed. 1854), 102. 
®W. H. Prescott, Ferdinand and Isabella, II, 117. 
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civilized, and divided into kingdoms, they are like to have so 
little regard of their originals, as to acknowledge no subjection 
unto them; they may also have a distinct commerce between 
themselves, or but independently with those of Europe, and 
may hostilely and piratically assault them, even as the Greek 
and Roman colonies after a long time dealt with their original 
countries.”® 

The French publicist, Marquis D’Argenson, writing about 
1745, is still more specific. 

“I say that some bright morning, these dominations [the 
British colonies] can separate from England, rise, and erect 
themselves into an independent republic. . . . Such acoun- 
try in several ages will make great progress in population and 
in politeness; such a country will render itself in a short time 
master of America, and especially of the gold mines. . . 

A day will come when one will go in a populous and regulated 
city of California as one goes in the stage-coach of Meaux.”2° 

The prediction, before the settlement of California, of the 
rise of a San Francisco or a Los Angeles is a good one, but not 
so much can be said for that of America’s great progress in 
“politeness”, taking the word literally. 

The British traveller Burnaby, who visited America in 1759 
and 1760, remarks under the latter date that “every one is look- 
ing forward with eager and impatient expectation to that des- 
tined moment when America is to give the law to the rest of the 
world. But if ever an idea was illusory and fallacious I will 
venture to predict that this will be so”.11_ The prediction of 
“every one” proved better than that of Burnaby, for the last 
decade has seen its partial fulfillment. 

In 1832 the French political philosopher, De Tocqueville, 
accurately foresaw America’s growth, but failed to discern the 
permanence of her government. 

“I perceive no causes which are likely to check this pro- 
gressive increase of the Anglo-American population for the 
next hundred years; and before that space of time has elapsed, 

*Sir Thomas Browne’s Works (ed. 1835), IV. 236-237. 


%# Quoted in Charles Sumner’s Prophetic Voices Concerning America, 37. 


4% Andrew Burnaby, Travels Through the Middle Settlements in North America 
(ed. 1775), 89. 
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I believe that the territories and dependencies of the United 
States will be covered by more than a hundred millions of in- 
habitants and divided into forty states . . . but I am still 
of opinion that where there are a hundred millions of men, and 
forty distinct nations, unequally strong, the continuance of the 
Federal Government can only be a fortunate accident. 

I shall refuse to believe in the duration of a government which 
is called upon to hold together forty different peoples dissemi- 
nated over a territory equal to one-half of Europe in extent.” 

The insight of European seers respecting the future of the 
West was far superior to that of American statesmen, many of 
whom, including Franklin, Jefferson, Monroe, Clay, and Web- 
ster, greatly underestimated the importance of that region. In 
1846 Webster made the following comparison : 

“We have heard a vast deal lately of the immense value 
and importance of the River Columbia and its navigation; but 
I will undertake to say that, for all purposes of human use, the 
St. John [in Maine] is worth a hundred times as much as the 
Columbia is, or ever will be.’’13 

Of all great events wars are the most easily predicted. The 
French Revolution was predicted by D’Argenson in 1747 and by 
Chesterfield in 1753;!4 the Franco-Prussian War, by Von 
Moltke in 1867 ;15 and the Russo-Japanese War, by Hudson 
Maxim in 1900.16 Between 1900 and 1914 the World War 
was predicted by Maxim, W. G. Sumner, Henry Adams, Hilaire 
Belloc, Lord Cromer, Lord Fisher, and many others.17 In 
1910 Fisher, according to his reminiscences, predicted (1) that 
war would come in 1914, (2) that Sir John Jellicoe would com- 
mand the grand fleet at the outbreak of the war, and (3) that 
Asquith would leave office in November, 1916. Each of these 
predictions was fulfilled. While Fisher’s recollections are 
“3A. De Tocqueville, Democracy in America (ed. 1904), pp. 436-437. 

13 Writings and Speeches of Daniel Webster, IX, 102. 

%4 Cambridge Modern History, VIII, 21. 
= _— Speeches, and Memoirs of Field Marshal Count Helmuth Von Moltke, 

‘a Home Magazine, July, 1900, p. 20. 
11 Home Magazine, July, 1900, p. 3; W. G. Sumner, War and Other Essays, 
29-30; H. Adams, Letters to a Niece, 24; W. S. Blunt, My Diaries, II, 346; Par- 


liamentary Debates, 4th ser. (1908), vol. 192, p. 1355; Lord Fisher, Memories and 
Records, II, 169, 205-206. 
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confirmed by other sources, unfortunately we do not have the 
precise words used in 1910. 

There is at least one prophet who did not foresee the war. 
David Starr Jordan, the pacifist, writing a few years before its 
outbreak said: “Except as a result of accidental clash in uncon- 
trollable machinery, international war is already impossible. 

War is dying. . . . It has been slain by science. 
It has been slain by democracy.’’!® 

Belloc, Edward, Carpenter, Mahan, and others foresaw some 
of the results of the war, but the most remarkable prediction 
under this head was made by the distinguished Roumanian 
statesman, Take Jonescu. On August 2, 1914, he enumerated 
four consequences that would follow the war: 

“A revival of international hatreds on such a scale as Europe 
has not seen for centuries. . . . A sudden veering of 
opinion towards the ideas of the Extreme Left, what we call 
socialist ideas. . . . A cataract of crowns. . . . Only 
those monarchies which are in truth hereditary presidencies of 
republics, like the British Royal House, have any chance of 
escaping the flood. . . . This war will precipitate by at 
least half a century the establishment of America in the hege- 
mony of the white race, an achievement inevitable in any case, 
but which the war will hasten.”?® 

Mechanical inventions and physical improvements are gen- 
erally anticipated. Many illustrations of this might be given. 
Writing early in the seventeenth century, Bacon in his New 
Atlantis endows his imaginary islanders with flying machines 
and submarines.2° In 1827 Goethe anticipated the construction 
of the Panama Canal by the United States, the Suez Canal by 
Great Britain, and the Danube-Rhine Canal by Germany.”!_ In 
1878 the Frenchman, Théodore de Banville, predicted the mov- 
ies and the modern realistic drama.22_ In 1888 the American 
novelist, Edward Bellamy, described the radio.?* 
~ 8D. S. Jordan, War and Waste, 53, 290. 

2% Take Jonescu, Some Personal Impressions, 55. 
* Works of Francis Bacon (ed. 1846) I. 269. 
%1 Eckermann’s Conversations with Goethe (ed. 1901), p. 180. 


= Living Age, August 19, 1922, p. 457. 
3% Edward Bellamy, Looking Backward, 111-112. 
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A few predictions are interesting because of the celebrity 
of the predicter or the unusual character of the prediction. On 
seeing the Kaiser at the outset of his reign, Leo XIII remarked, 
“This man will end in a catastrophe”.2* When talking many 
years ago about the likely condition of the world a half cen- 
tury hence, W. T. Stead said, “We must calculate upon the two 
greatest influences, Jews and aeroplanes”.25 In 1788 when the 
use of intoxicants was almost universal, Dr. Benjamin Rush 
wrote; “In the year 1915 a drunkard, I hope, will be as infa- 
mous in society as a lyar or a thief, and the use of spirits as 
uncommon in families as a drink made of a solution of arsenic 
or a decoction of hemlock.”?¢ 

In his Decline and Fall, Gibbon, after describing the several 
appearances of the Great Comet and especially its seventh re- 
turn in 1680, when it was observevd by Halley and others, adds: 
“At the eighth period, in the year two thousand two hundred 
and fifty-three, their calculations may perhaps be verified by 
the astronomers of some future capital in the Siberian or Amer- 
ican wilderness.”27 This prediction appears to be in process of 
fulfilment, for many of the best astronomical observations are 
now in the “American wilderness”, and by the year 2253 others 
may well be in the “Siberian wilderness”. 

Many prophets predict a gloomy future for the planet, al- 
though they do not fix precise dates. Writing in 1910, the cele- 
brated British alienist, Dr. L. Forbes Winslow, said: 

“We are gradually approaching, with the decadence of youth, 
a near proximity to a nation of madmen. By comparing the 
lunacy statistics of 1869 with those of 1909 . . . amninsane 
world is looked forward to by me with a certainty in the not 
far distant future.”28 

The philosopher Santayana is equally pessimistic: “Civil- 
ization is perhaps approaching one of those long winters that 
overtake it from time to time. Romantic Christendom—pic- 


* Take Jonescu, Some Personal Impressions, 281. 

25 Mrs. Aria, My Sentimental Self, 82. 

% Mass. His. Colls., 6th ser., IV. 417. 

% Gibbon’s Decline and Fall (ed. 1907), VII. 293. 
%L. Forbes Winslow, Recollections of Forty Years, 377. 
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turesque, passionate, unhappy episode—may be coming to an 
end.”29 

As a sample of a long range forecast of disaster, the follow- 
ing by the French astronomer Flammarion will serve: “Life 
and human activity will imperceptibly retire towards the inter- 
tropical zone. St. Petersburg, Berlin, London, Paris, Vienna, 
Constantinople, Rome, will successively fall asleep under their 
eternal winding-sheet. During many centuries equatorial man- 
kind will vainly undertake Arctic expeditions to find again 
under the ice the site of Paris, Lyons, Bordeaux, Marseilles.” 

In conclusion, what generalizations may be made respecting 
historical predictions? It will be agreed that they may be 
curious and interesting. Many are fulfilled, but many fail of 
fulfillment. The percentage of hits is not sufficiently large to 
establish the existence of a science of predictions. Some pre- 
dictions are mere lucky guesses, and some spring from a vivid 
imagination. There are a few, however, so remarkable that 
they raise a strong presumption that it is possible for men of 
extensive knowledge and penetrative insight to reach probable 
conclusions respecting future events. 


2 Quoted in Christopher Morley’s Powder of Sympathy, 91. 
© Camille Flammarion, Popular Astronomy, 78. 











Anatole France’s Recipe 


Frances A. WATERHOUSE 
Kenyon College 


The most serious of his shortcomings, it has often been 
said of Taine, consists in the fact that he hit in his youth upon 
a formula and never outgrew it. While such an estimate is 
particularly obvious in the case of a didactic writer like Taine, 
it can, I believe, be shown to hold equally good for a large 
proportion of men of letters. That it should be less patent 
in some cases than in others involves little mystery. The aver- 
age able man attains, with the full development of his faculties, 
a certain understanding of the human scene which is distinctly 
his own and which, inasmuch as it is the product of his 
maturity, he can never outgrow. If it so happens that he 
comes to maturity early in life (as did Corneille, Taine or 
Kipling), he is of necessity obliged to be either reminiscent of 
himself or be silent. Now human vanity has proved, in the 
majority of such instances, to be stronger than human discre- 
tion; Single-Speech Hamilton remains to this day one of the 
curiosities of literary history. 

If, on the other hand, a man be so fashioned that he matures 
slowly, the masterpiece comes near the end of life, and the 
artist escapes thereby that bitterest of all torments, the tor- 
ment of outliving his genius. In this group belong such fortu- 
nate masters as Dante or Fielding. To these two categories 
we must add a third, and one which occupies a position mid- 
way between them. There occur at rare intervals men whose 
genius ripens early, who discover in their youth their formula 
for expounding the human comedy, but who succeed, partly by 
the nature of the formula itself, partly by the method of appli- 
cation, in concealing to the end the bare fact of repetition. It 
is in this third group that, as I shall attempt to show, we must 
place such a writer as Anatole France. 

Romanticism, that psychic revolution inaugurated by Rous- 
seau, has by now become so platitudinous as to be generally 
deemed obsolete; it is assumed to have done its work and re- 
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tired. The job usually accredited to it is, in France at least, 
the annihilation of neo-classicism and the substitution of some- 
thing else in its stead. In other words, romanticism is con- 
ceded to have achieved a displacement of the focus of human 
energy, inducing as a corollary a shift in the conception of 
essentials, or as Mr. Babbitt puts it, to have turned men’s view- 
point from the centripital to the centrifugal. That something 
of the sort did occur, we will all, I believe, admit; where the 
partisans on both sides are, in my opinion, sometimes at fault 
is in the tacit assumption of finality in the process. People 
talk as though romanticism put an end to neo-classicism, was 
in turn killed by realism, which was later ousted by symbolism, 
etc., etc. Those artists who, like Loti, appear after the alleged 
demise of a given movement are put down as curiosities, as 
laggards, as men who belonged psychicaly to an earlier age. 
In point of fact, however, such a judgment is not quite cor- 
rect ; the proposition that romanticism put an end to neo-classi- 
cism will be found difficult of proof. What romanticism 
actually did was (if we may borrow a figure from the prize 
ring) to knock out neo-classicism, not kill it. For a brief 
period the intellectual and impersonal viewpoint lay prone 
beneath the personal and sentimental; to the roar of the on- 
lookers the latter was declared the victor and awarded the 
crown. But the triumph was of short duration. Neo-classi- 
cism came to and continued to live, shorn, it is true, of its 
prestige, but still active. It never regained its title, but like 
a fallen champion, it coached a new contender to victory over 
its own conqueror. 

Thus neo-classicism, the exponent par excellence of the im- 
personal attitude, was defeated by romanticism, the protagonist 
of individualism, but by imparting to realism the doctrine of 
impassivity, it armed the latter for a speedy victory over the 
reigning favorite. In short, the seeming triumph of the 
Rousseauistic complex was little more than superficial. It 
deprived neo-classicism of its visible appurtenances, its prestige, 
but did not touch its life. The two complexes continued to 
live side by side, one assuming the ascendancy in one writer 
or group of writers, the other in another group. Like two 
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political parties that profess new principles and new ideals at 
each election, but stay unchanged at the core, so neo-classicism 
and romanticism donned new names and new insignia with 
each bid for power, but remained in the essentials unaltered. 

This rivalry between the intellectual and the sentimental, 
the impersonal and the personal, which usually manifested it- 
self in opposing writers, did, however, occur in the soul of one. 
Indeed, the originality of such virtuosi as Heine, Musset, and 
Renan, can be attributed directly to this very curious internal 
conflict. Remarkable as these instances are, they belong never- 
theless to a more naive stage in the history of the romantic-neo- 
classical rivalry; ultimate perfection in the refinement of this 
especial duality, a perfection which for sophistication as well 
as singularity of results, has few if any parallels in literature, 
must, when all the evidence is in, be conceded to Anatole 
France. 

The most subtle of modern skeptics was born in 1844 and 
launched forth upon his career in 1876 with the publication of 
Les Noces Corinthiennes. I purposely omit his first venture, 
Les Poémes Dorées, inasmuch as it is little more than the fruit 
of adolescence, of the imitative period that always precedes a 
genius’ discovery of his idiosyncrasy. But in Les Noces 
Corinthiennes Anatole France, if he did not completely find 
himself, did at least give the first presentation of the formula 
which was to be his recipe to the end of his variegated career. 

The plot is the old cliché, first introduced to modern litera- 
ture by Goethe in the Bride of Corinth. Daphne, betrothed 
to a pagan lover but consecrated to Christ by her mother, dies 
a double martyr, a martyr to Eros as well as to Christ. 
Anatole France’s contribution to this ancient legend, and that 
which gives his version its uniqueness, is the juxtaposition in 
the form of an equation of opposing viewpoints, the pagan 
and the Christian. Although Daphne’s death would seem to 
have been a victory for Christ, the fact that she and Hippias 
have loved and that their ashes are content evens the score in 
favor of Eros. The conflict, in other words, ends in a draw: 
one triumph is offset by another, the conventional dénouement 
is balanced by an ironic settlement. 
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That Anatole France was, in this initial instance, wholly 
aware of the immense possibilities of this piquant formula, I 
venture to doubt, but with the appearance of Sylvestre Bon- 
nard, his first solid piece of fiction on a large scale, there can 
be little reasonable question that he was fully conscious of the 
unique value of his discovery. Much has been written in 
praise of this masterpiece—it was crowned by the Académie 
Frangaise—and its originality is generally conceded to be the 
presentation of a new personality (Bonnard) in an old cos- 
tume. All this is true so far as it goes, but it omits, I believe, 
the novel’s fundamental distinction. For what is the title? 
The Crime of Sylvestre Bonnard. That is, the reader is lead 
to expect at the outset a breach of the law on the old scholar’s 
part, and at first sight this expectation would appear to be met 
by the abduction of Jeanne from the boarding school. As we 
read on, however, we learn that this crime is only half the 
picture. When Jeanne is betrothed, Sylvestre Bonnard sells 
his library to get the money for the ‘dot’ which he is morally 
bound to give her; but unable to resist his love for his books, 
he keeps back the best of them and thus robs the girl of her 
dowry. “Je volais la dot de Jeanne.” In other words, 
Sylvestre Bonnard impairs a generous deed by a mean one: 
a legal crime which is morally unimpeachable is balanced by a 
moral crime which is perfectly legal. 

The equation is in this case more clean-cut than in the 
earlier work. Anatole France has matured; the formula, which 
in Les Noces Corinthiennes was not yet clear in his mind, has, 
with Sylvestre Bonnard, crystallized into full consciousness. 
It must be obvious that this estimate of the human scene is of 
a nature that has no exact parallel in French literature. The 
conflict between neo-classicism and romanticism which had be- 
come increasingly sophisticated as the century progressed, 
reached its final stage in Anatole France. The rivalry between 
the head and the heart had, of course, been a frequent symptom 
of the romantic malady, but all those so afflicted had taken it 
in the same way. That is, they had, without exception, os- 
cillated violently between the two extremes, either intensely 
sentimental, or keenly intellectual. The instance par excellence 
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of this especial instability is Heine, who trusts in turn, and 
with equal surrender, now his head, now his heart. It remained 
for Anatole France to achieve the ultimate combination of 
these opposing viewpoints. Like Heine or Renan, he too was 
compounded in equal parts of Rousseau and Voltaire, but in- 
stead of shifting with utter abandon from one to the other as 
they had done, he possessed the novel faculty of maintaining a 
perfect balance between them. The differentiating symptom of 
his individuality is, therefore, an exceedingly subtle one. What 
sets him apart from all his predecessors is not the nature or the 
number of the psychic ingredients within him, but the relation- 
ship in which these ingredients stand toward each other. In 
short, his uniqueness rests upon the extraordinary fact that 
the sentimentalist and the cynic, the aesthete and the intellec- 
tual, that made up his complex, neutralized, instead of dis- 
placed, each other. 

Now the results of this singular arrangement were remark- 
able. It is the instinctive propensity of every man to prefer 
in life those phenomena that parallel most closely his own 
idiosyncrasies, and to this Anatole France was no exception. 
But inasmuch as his complex was a rare one, so what he noticed 
in the human scene before him was also without precise 
precedent in the history of civilization. The fact that the in- 
commensurable ingredients within him neutralized each other, 
induced him to see a similar relativity in the life outside him. 
That is, if the aesthete in his nature saw one sort of gesture on 
the world’s stage, the intellectual immediately perceived its oppo- 
site; if the romanticist called his attention to a sentimental 
deed, the neo-classicist instantly pointed out to him a sincere 
deed. In other words, Anatole France was led by virtue of 
the singular balance within him to the exhaustive exploitation 
of a hitherto neglected duality, to wit: that in life every action 
is offset by its counterpart, every change is neutralized by its 
opposite. In this he differs from both traditional optimist and 
traditional pessimist ; for whereas the one believes in progress 
and the other in retrogression, Anatole France believes in stabi- 
lity. The appreciation that every idealism is counterbalanced 
by a cynicism, every enthusiasm by a depression, every gener- 
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osity by a meanness, every bravery by a cowardice,—that opti- 
mist and pessimist, conservative and radical nullify each other 
in that where one is right the other is wrong, and vice versa,— 
constitutes, I maintain, the fundamental uniqueness of his con- 
tribution to thought. 

If the romanticist within him suggested the abduction of 
Jeanne from the tyrannical boarding school, the neo-classicist 
no less certainly suggested theft of her dowry. Both actions 
are psychologically correct in that they are the result of intense 
and eternal human passions, love for a child and love for 
books. The distinction is that the romanticist saw the one that 
defies convention, the neo-classicist the one that accepts conven- 
tion. In short, we have with Sylvestre Bonnard the formula 
in its complete form—a compound equation—for to the opposi- 
tion between the impulsive deed and the deliberate deed is 
added the further opposition that the impulsive action is out- 
side the law, whereas the deliberate action is within the law. 
That both oppositions are interdependant makes the idiosyncrasy 
of the formula. 

The result is a new poise that sets Anatole France apart 
from all who went before him. La Harpe once said of 
Montaigne that his distinguishing gift was the ability to sleep in 
peace on the pillow of doubt. That the great skeptic still re- 
mains the master of this especial virtuosity we will all admit, 
but that the nature of the doubt itself was susceptible of re- 
finement has been demonstrated by Anatole France. Indeed 
we must credit the author of Sylvestre Bonnard with the 
achievement of the most subtle ataraxy which the world has yet 
seen, for over against the intellectual doubt of Montaigne, 
Anatole France sets up an emotional doubt. In other words, 
where Montaigne had at least believed in the value of intellec- 
tual activity (albeit employed in negation), Anatole France 
questions, in the name of feeling, the worth, even, of such activ- 
ity. If the dissolving power of the mind is sanitary in its 
destruction of emotional standards or negations, the feelings are 
equally salutary in their ability to oxydize the concepts or nega- 
tions fashioned by the intellect. It is this belief in the eternal 
equilibrium between these conflicting forces of human nature, 
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and the precipitation of it into the terms of a compound equa- 
tion, that completes, as I see it, the originality of Anatole 
France. 

The discovery of this exquisite relativity came, as we can 
realize, comparatively early in Anatole France’s career. He 
had matured in the ’thirties, and as a result he found himself in 
the predicament of either repeating himself henceforth or of 
keeping silence. In this dilemma he chose, as most men have 
done, the former course; but where he surpasses the majority 
who have faced the same difficulty is in the method of pro- 
cedure. With rare insight he divined the possibilities of his 
formula. Based upon the conflict within his own nature, it 
happened nevertheless to be of surprising accuracy in its ex- 
planation of the contemporary world complex. That is, it 
would fit to a rare nicety almost any phase of life’s treadmill. 
Obviously the thing to do was to apply it in turn to different 
domains of man’s activity, and conceal by the variety of the 
material the sameness of the idea. And such indeed we will 
find to be the case in the majority of instances; exceptions will 
of course occur, especially in autobiographical or critical works 
like Le Livre de Mon Ami or La Vie Littéraire, but in those 
masterpieces of a purely creative nature the formula appears 
with sufficient frequency to warrant the charge of repetition. 

In Balthazar (’89), his first group of tales, we find the 
equation in a particularly piquant form. To the cursory glance, 
the Ethiopian king is cured of his passion for the vicious queen 
Balkis by the power of the wonderful star that heralds the 
birth of our Savior. A more careful perusal reveals, however, 
that this victory for Christian abnegation must be shared with 
Pagan pride. For Balthazar is told (before the appearance 
of the star)that Balkis is reputed to be deformed. Now al- 
though he knows this gossip to be false, the king’s pride is 
nevertheless offended that he should have been thought 
enamoured of a deformed woman, and as a result she loses much 
of her power over him. A romantic explanation for the king’s 
release from bondage to the queen of Sheba is thus balanced 
by an ironic explanation,—a sentimentality is neutralized by a 
cynicism, and vice versa. 
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Again, in the same collection, the story of “Laeta Acilia” 
opposes the aesthetic appeal of Christian meekness to the fact 
that the new religion is not socially ‘comme il faut’. These 
examples, while unmistakable, are, however, far from being as 
well known as Thais, at once the most brilliant and most 
characteristic application of the principle. The plot of the story 
is too well known to need more than the briefest rehearsal. 
Paphnutius, the holy monk, converts the courtezan Thais to 
Christianity, but during the process she returns the compliment 
by converting him to Paganism; the sinner dies a saint, and the 
saint a sinner: Aphrodite evens the score with Christ. More 
perfectly, perhaps, than in any of his later works, does this 
matchless tale exhibit the especial uniqueness of Anatole France’s 
genius. Nowhere else does the new ataraxy, which is his dis- 
tinctive contribution, appear to better advantage than in this 
detached presentation of the relativity of all things, whether of 
the head or the heart. From now on a change can be noticed 
in the application of the formula. There will be to the end plenty 
of instances, certainly, where it occurs to philosophic purpose, 
but we will begin to find also a growing tendency to use it for 
its own sake, a tendency prompted possibly by intellectual delight 
in its exquisite precision. 

The Procurator of Judea, that masterly exposé of the in- 
significance of Christianity, is an especially felicitous proof of 
my point. Although not used to emphasize his thesis, the 
formula makes nevertheless the skeleton of the story. Of the 
two friends, Aelius Lamia, who has never seen the Christ, re- 
members him, whereas Pontius Pilate, who has seen him, does 
not. Nothing could illustrate better the increasingly mechanical 
nature of Anatole France’s use of his equation, for the purpose 
of the story is obviously a larger one, to show the new faith 
ignored by the old. 

Again, in La Rétisserie de la Reine Pédauque, we can find 
the same sort of juxtaposition. The disreputable but genial 
realist, Abbé Jér6me Coignard, is opposed to the virtuous but 
unprepossessing visionary, the alchemist d’Astarac. Each is in 
turn the unintentional accessory to a murder, but whereas the 
charmingly fallible abbé, fully cognizant of his vices, dies a 
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repentant sinner, d’Astarac, insulated from reality to the end 
by his visions of the Rosy Cross, perishes in unrepentant 
innocence. As in the Procurator of Judea, this ironic equation 
serves to little more purpose than as a ground plan for the 
story. It is evident that this precipitation of the creative pro- 
cess into the form of a chemical reaction, one shift offsetting 
another, has become by now so habitual that it is practically 
unconscious. Le Lys Rouge makes this, if possible, yet clearer, 
for the heroine, Thérése, is placed between two lovers, of 
whom one forgives her for a subsequent infidelity, whereas the 
other refuses to forgive her for a previous infidelity. 

To catalogue every appearance in the master’s work of this 
formula is not my purpose; nothing is more tedious than too 
much evidence in proof of a point. It will be sufficient, perhaps, 
to mention some of the more prominent among the later in- 
stances. In short tales like L’Humaine Tragédie, Crainquebille, 
Le Mirdcle de Saint Nicholas, the equation is the backbone of 
the story. Fra Giovanni’s loss of innocence and happiness is 
balanced by his acquisition of knowledge and love; Crainque- 
bille is imprisoned for the insult which he did not offer, but is 
later refused imprisonment when he does offer it; Saint 
Nicholas delivers the three children murdered and put in the 
salt pit by the villainous butcher only to see them develop, with 
maturity, into outrageous rascals; he ends his days, in conse- 
quence, repenting in sorrow for a good deed, side by side with 
the butcher who, chastened by the miracle, is repenting in 
happiness for an evil deed. 

In larger works, such as Histoire Comique, Les Dieux ont 
Soif, La Révolte des Anges, the formula is even more patent. 
The romantic illusion that the spirits of the dead still walk the 
earth and direct the destinies of the living is neutralized by the 
intellectual explanation that they are no more than hallucina- 
tions, the product of a disordered imagination. Les Dieux ont 
Soif presents the double reaction achieved by the French Revo- 
lution. Noble idealists (the artist Gamelin) are hardened 
into monsters, whereas erst-while monsters (the tax-farmer 
Brotteaux) are softened into genial and sympathetic figures. 
The carnival of death is balanced by the carnival of love. La 
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Révolte des Anges offers the ironic thesis that the difference 
between conservatives and radicals is the difference of power. 
Lucifer refuses to lead the assault on Heaven because he rea- 
lises that if he wins, he and his followers will become by that 
fact the conservatives, while the present conservative group 
will turn radical. All that will be accomplished will be an 
exchange of positions; the fundamental situation will remain 
unaltered. 

There are, of course, works where this formula does not 
play so prominent a part, such, for instance, as L’fle des 
Penguins, Histoire Contemporaine; but even here it will be 
used—en miniature—to make a point or spice an argument. 
And this brings me to the consideration of another phase of 
Anatole France’s genius. Much has been written in praise of 
his wit; he has, in fact, been pretty generally accepted as the 
finest exponent in the nineteenth century of the traditional 
“esprit gaulois,” the heir par excellence to the mephistophelian 
gaiety of Voltaire. Undoubtedly there is much truth in this 
estimate—such a book as L’fle des Penguins might, with a few 
deletions, have been done by the Patriarch of Ferney himselfi— 
but, as I hope to show, these instances, while frequent, must 
nevertheless be regarded as brilliant tours de force in the 
traditional manner. 

For in the matter of wit and in the domain of philosophic 
doubt, Anatole France’s distinction will rest upon the discovery 
of a hybrid genre that for piquant originality has no parallel 
in any literature. In other words, the trick of balancing the 
aesthetic and the intellectual which Anatole France had used 
on the larger scale to attain a new ataraxy, he also used in 
the narrower sense to achieve a new type of the comic. No- 
body, says Lanson, had a keener scent than Voltaire for the 
rapprochements cocasses and this we will, I think, agree to 
be correct, but what the eminent critic might have added is the 
fact that however incommensurable the concepts which Voltaire 
brought into ludicrous juxtaposition, these concepts were al- 
ways mental. Now although such a type of rapprochement 
is frequent in Anatole France, it is not, I believe, the most 
characteristic manifestation of his variety of the comic. The 
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divided allegiance of his nature, partly neo-classical, partly ro- 
mantic, led him to the discovery that a new kind of wit could 
be produced by opposing an idea to an emotion, an intellectual 
reaction to an aesthetic reaction. 

When Thais, for example, appears on the stage, the thrilling 
magic of her beauty forces from the holy man Paphnutius the 
passionate query: ‘My God, why hast thou given such power 
to thy creatures?” Dorian, the stoic beside him, observes, 
more at ease: “Undeniably the atoms that compose that body 
on the stage offer an agreeable picture to the eye, but those 
atoms don’t know what they’re doing. ” In other words, 
Anatole France’s comic is the comic of detachment; it is his 
distinction that, unlike all his predecessors, he perceived not 
merely the possibility of a new ataraxy, but also that this 
ataraxy could be utilized in the creation of a new variety of 
the facetious. Goethe once said that laughter is impossible 
to the Deity inasmuch as mirth resuits from a one-sided view 
of the situation at hand. It would almost appear that Anatole 
France had disproved this, for his comedy is based on precisely 
the opposite process, a cocasse juxtaposition of all the con- 
flicting factors before him. It will, I think, be obvious that 
such a conception of wit was wholly foreign to Voltaire: what- 
ever the nature of the Great Blasphemer may have been, it was 
never detached. Ataraxy of any sort—even facetious—was 
quite incompatible with his temperament, which, violent and 
positive, was the very antipode of the genial and skeptical. 

Of course there are many instances in Anatole France of the 
traditional Gallic wit, just as there are plenty of passages, too, 
of wholly romantic beauty, but his especial contribution will, 
I believe, be the aesthetic juxtaposition of the twain, whether 
to philosophic or facetious purpose (or both). And just as 
on the larger scale of world skepticism, so in the narrower 
sense of the comic, his use of the formula of balanced opposites 
grew with the years increasingly mechanical until it assumed 
the proportions of an autogenous cliché. Especially is this 
true when he applies it to the practice of gauloiserie, for we 
must admit, possibly with some reluctance, that it is also his 
distinction to have perfected the Rabelaisian concept of in- 
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decency by placing a noble propriety face to face with an out- 
rageous polissonnerie. Here again we can note his unique 
variety of the comic, this time in the guise of a particularly 
naughty detachment. 

The remark has been made of Voltaire that his distinguish- 
ing trait is his universality, that in opposition to his predeces- 
sors who had excelled in one department or another of neo- 
classicism, he was proficient, if not perfect, in all. A similar 
estimate, it seems to me, may with some show of justice be 
made of Anatole France. He also can lay claim to universality, 
but to a universality of a new and less obvious sort than Vol- 
taire’s. For whereas the Patriarch of Ferney is a compendium 
of all the manifestations of neo-classicism, Anatole France 
sums up the main features of romanticism as well as of neo- 
classicism; or to put it more succinctly, where Voltaire offers 
the whole of one viewpoint, Anatole France presents the essen- 
tials of two. And just as the diversity of his gifts within the 
precincts of one genre made Voltaire, in tragedy, inferior to 
Racine, in comedy weaker than Moliére, so the division of his 
energies between two genres made Anatole France less intense 
emotionally than Rousseau, less brilliant intellectually than 
Voltaire. To disparage the author of Crainquebille, as some 
have done, simply because he never achieved the precise 
eminence of either of these masters is clearly unfair; a hybrid 
nature, he must be judged, not by a single but by a compound 
standard. It is true that he lacks the sustained eloquence of 
Rousseau, the inexhaustible wit of Voltaire, but he does pro- 
duce a sustained effect of his own and one which has no exact 
counterpart in ancient or modern letters. That in this he was 
often reminiscent of himself we must forgive, for thanks to 
the especial nature of his equation, he was never tediously so. 
Unlike Corneille, for example, whose formula was exhausted 
by four plays, Anatole France’s principle was susceptible of 
indefinite elaboration. Based upon a more sophisticated con- 
flict than that of duty versus passion, it allowed of manifold 
application without risking the odium of monotony. And if 
delightful in miniature, it is no less compelling on the larger 
scale of world satire. For after all, is there not some plausibi- 
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lity in Anatole France’s ironic thesis that the equilibrium be- 
tween human happiness and human misery is eternal, that the 
ingredients of man’s nature remain—something like a chemical 
reaction—constant in number if variable in their groupings, that 
every change for the better is counterbalanced by an equivalent 
change for the worse, that—in short—all your stereotyped up- 
lifter ever accomplishes is to give us new abuses for old, a per- 
formance which the man in the street quaintly terms pro- 
gress? 
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“The dividing line between animals and humans,” remarked 
the old trainer to the author of Under the Big Top, “is mighty 
thin”; and Mr. Cooper having been driven to research by this 
bit of wisdom, proceeds to show by sundry anecdotes that circus 
beasts really are, in the words of the old trainer, “just like us.” 
Of course Mr. Cooper and his philosophical friend are by no 
means the first students of nature to observe such phenomena 
of the Almighty’s handiwork, for satirists some years ago no- 
ticed the human quality of the ass. They are, however, so far 
as I am aware, the latest authorities to concern themselves with 
traits of character peculiarly noticeable in animals of the per- 
forming kingdom. With no wish to disparage either the 
method or materials of Mr. Cooper and his adviser, I venture 
to suggest that a notion of the essential kinship existing among 
all beings who expose themselves publicly for money may be 
more satisfactorily obtained from a study of the theater than 
is possible from a consideration of the circus. Let us prove 
such an assertion by the testimony of those most garrulous of 
witnesses—the makers of jest books and memoirs. 

Take, for example, that species of histrionic selfishness 
which consents to accept credit for the achievements of another. 
Living by the art of pretence, actors are necessarily hypocrites 
in public and have often bowed an acknowledgment to the ap- 
plause intended for the daring leap or hair-raising ride of a 
lesser man. Dogs have done the like. Witness in particular 
Bannister’s mastiff, who posed as the hero of a once-popular 
canine drama in which the star of the piece, plunging from a 
precipice into a raging stream, rescues a child from a melo- 
dramatic end. The actual dive, says Boaden, was taken by a 
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native of Newfoundland, but the inevitable call before the cur- 
tain was impudently performed by Bannister’s pet, cleverly 
made-up to resemble the foreigner and coached to assume an 
appropriate swagger for so deep-diving a hero. 

Or take, again, the matter of professional jealousy, which, 
as any stage historian can tell you, has been a constant ailment 
of actors. Dog stars have not always been above it; for a 
promising melodrama owed its failure primarily to the jealousy 
of a learned canine performer. “At the end of the first act,” 
writes the dramatist Fitzball who records the incident, “one of 
the dogs having been fired at, had to die on a rock, which he did 
so admirably that the applause filled the house from top to 
bottom; at which the other dog, like too many professionals, 
became somewhat jealous of his friend, and rushed on the stage, 
to show how much better he could die, and died also. This 
might have passed off equally well, because, according to all 
rules of melodrama, it might have been supposed that, deeply 
affected by the loss of his companion, he had died of a broken 
heart. But, unfortunately, in his great effort to please the pub- 
lic, the poor fellow burst his skin, composed of webbing, spot- 
ted, to resemble a leopard—the two dogs were the leopards of 
the Jumna—and in so doing, out started an additional tail, so 
that the second leopard was endowed with the tail of a leopard 
and the tail of a dog also.” 

Over-enthusiasm in a multitude of forms besides bursting 
one’s skin or tights is another characteristic which jest-book 
compilers insist on attributing to the folk of the theater. Not 
the least conspicuous of these is the overacting of a part. I 
dare say, however, that no Herod ever overemphasized matters 
more strenuously than did the frequently discussed kicking 
mule, who, some fifty years ago, broke up a performance of 
The Forty Thieves in a small Nevada town. As Ali Baba 
brought his treasure bags from the cave and attempted to put 
them on the back of his help-mate, the latter initiated a bit of 
extemporal acting. Not content with kicking the shavings 
from the bags and the wind from Ali, he demolished trees, cave, 
footlights and bass viol, and was kicking at space in general 
when he was lassoed and dragged from the sight of the enthu- 
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siastic miners. It may be remarked incidentally for the sake 
of stage history, that the feat of Ali’s mule as recorded in Stage 
Gossip is strikingly similar to that accomplished by the hero of 
a New York pantomime as described in Sample’s Art of Train- 
ing Animals (1869), to say nothing of the chief figure in a far 
more recent English version of an “American” joke. 

Another form of enthusiasm closely related to over-acting 
one’s part has been abundantly proved against the player; that 
is to say, the losing of self in the rdle assumed. Not only is 
this common tendency at the bottom of many a theatrical anec- 
dote, but treatises have been written to show that it is essential 
to great acting, and fictionists have repeatedly utilized the grim 
earnestness of actors to enliven the melodrama of their plots. 
Here again dogs may be compared favorably with their human 
colleagues. In 1841 the audience at the Park Theater, New 
York, is said to have encouraged vigorously the commendable 
earnestness with which Moonshine’s dog resented the familiarity 
of the Lion in a revival of Midsummer Night’s Dream, while 
several years earlier a London audience applauded Munden’s 
Caesar, a dignified Newfoundland, when, in the réle of Launce’s 
dog, he retaliated on highly realistic acting by seizing the leg 
of his assailant. Considerably more picturesque is Ludlow’s 
story of his highly intelligent Nero, one of the favorite stars 
among playgoers of the South and Middle West some hundred 
years ago. Nero’s chief role was the leading part in a popular 
old melodrama called The Dog of Montargis. Unfortunately 
the Colonel Macaire of the piece so far forgot himself in a fit of 
anger as to kick the leading man. The latter gave a low growl, 
but bided his time until the scene in which he was to seize by 
the throat and strangle the murder of his master. So lustily did 
Nero undertake his task, states Ludlow, that the Colonel was 
obliged to have the curtain rung down in order to prevent the 
strangling of himself, indeed. The local newspapers remarked 
that “the death-scene had never been so well played,” but Col- 
onel Macaire, it is worth remarking, entertained a different opin- 
ion of the matter ; and to protect himself from any such realism 
in the future, made it a point to seize Nero’s ears and hold his 
head during the struggle—always a lively one thereafter—in 
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such a way as to prevent the handkerchief protecting his own 
neck being drawn too tightly around his windpipe. A less 
selfish motive prompted the hero of an incident recorded by 
Anthony Pasquin, relative to an eighteenth century version of 
Cymbeline at the Newcastle Theatre. The hit of the evening 
was made by a large mastiff, the property of the actor playing 
Posthumus, coming to the rescue of his master during the en- 
counter with Iachamo. On being seized “by a part which it is 
not usual with fencers to defend,” Iachamo “dropt his point 
at feeling a gripe so singular,” but the dog held on until the 
vanquished Roman had retreated to the green-room. A New- 
foundland owned by Charles Kean once increased the realism 
of Richard III in a similar manner. Hearing Richard address 
Richmond in the language of excitement, he dashed upon Bos- 
worth Field and took the future Henry VII in the rear. Being 
a prudent soldier, Richmond promptly retreated, and Richard 
was obliged to fall without a wound—at which unusual end 
the reinforcements bestrode the fallen tyrant, licking his face 
and barking, half in doubt, half in triumph, until the curtain 
descended prior to schedule. 

It is somewhat paradoxical to say that actors who, as a class, 
are capable of so many types of enthusiasm in moments of 
excitement, should at the same time be peculiarly susceptible 
to various forms of inanity in consequence of stage fright ; but 
that they do suffer often from such a malady has been abund- 
antly proved by all who have discussed the art of acting. A 
type of story, remarkably prevalent in theatrical literature even 
until the present time, is illustrated by Joe Cowell’s account of 
the Philadelphia elephant who introduced an unexpected “hy- 
draulic experiment” into an opera to the great discomfiture of 
his kingly rider and the consternation of the musicians seated 
just below the stage; but whether such incidents are the result 
of stage fright rather than downright indifference, it is some- 
times very hard to say. Probably an interesting example of 
the forgetting of one’s cue while attacked by the common stage 
disease is Grimarest’s well-known story of Moliére, who, while 
sitting astride his ass prior to an entry in Boncal’s Don Quich- 
otte, perceived his mount to move in the direction of the stage. 
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Realizing that the animal had mistaken his cue, the dramatist 
worked valiantly to prevent a premature entry; but in spite of 
cries for help and pullings at the rein, the steed marched on, 
and, according to the best version of the affair, left his rider 
hanging to a chandelier which he had seized in a desperate 
effort to impede the progress of the donkey. Clearly suffering 
from stage fright was the horse that stampeded the musicians 
at Exeter in 1824 by backing a gig over the footlights, as was 
apparently the donkey that, according to Henry Angelo, mis- 
behaved while the great Liston was speaking an epilogue from 
his back. Since, however, this particular ass was an amateur, 
he was duly excused by the gallery critics, who proclaimed that 
its “being his first performance, he was entitled to the indul- 
gence of the audience.” 

This popular argument of the gallery in olden days leads 
naturally to another striking peculiarity of theatrical animals 
as set forth by the makers of jokes. To one who has gone but 
superficially into stage annals and jest-book literature, it is 
apparent that local talent in the society of professionals has 
always produced more than its share of the stage fun. Once 
more, the showing made by dogs may be creditably compared 
to the feats of humankind. Take, for example, the over-enthu- 
siasm of Spring, an amateur trick dog owned by the youthful 
Leman, and of Bob, a Newcastle-under-Lyne prodigy owned 
by a local butcher. The former, while engaged in jumping 
through hoops and performing other acrobatic feats, forsook 
his audience in order to pursue, far beyond the precincts of the 
show-place, a cat that was attached to a miniature triumphal 
chariot ; while the latter distinguished himself when an old lady 
in The Day After the Wedding \ed him on the stage preparatory 
to quitting the service of her mistress. As the venerable ser- 
vant, burdened with dog, cat, bird and numerous parcels, made 
her entry, Bob rushed forward so willingly as to upset lady and 
pets, and then proceeded to add to the comedy by chasing from 
sight the cat which she had dropped. It is said that the con- 
ceited amateur acknowledged the applause by wagging his tail 
and barking at the band. Approximately more nearly the mode 
of human conduct usually attributed to local talent called in to 
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assist professionals, is Benson Hill’s story of how Lion, the 
trained dog of a Bristol barber, acted his part on being engaged 
to take the leading réle in The Forest of Bondy, when the cele- 
brated Black Dragon was prevented from keeping his engage- 
ment with the public. For a time Lion did well; he rang the 
bell, he summoned assistance by pulling the lady’s petticoat, he 
even carried the lantern to light the way to the scene of his 
master’s murder; but he balked at the edge of the practicable 
bridge. Instead of pursing the villain over the dangerous struc- 
ture, he paused to wag his tail on the brink of the precipice until 
coaxed by the murderer to essay a passage. And then, instead 
of plunging at Macaire’s throat and forcing him to the ground, 
he behaved as a comedian. The villain, writes Hill, flung him- 
self prostrate in an effort to encourage his own strangulation ; 
but Lion, pleased at having got across the dangerous foot- 
bridge, gambolled round, licking the murderer’s face, jumping 
over his body, and sitting up to beg as he had been taught to do 
by the barber. But even at that Lion did no worse than the 
Scotch amateur did in the same réle. This is proved by the 
lively, if somewhat incorrect passage in Belton’s Random 
Recollections : 

“Coney and Blanchard, pantomimists, had a celebrated dog 
called ‘Nero’ whose talent they introduced in a piece called 
‘The Dog of Montargis.” They were announced in Glasgow— 
at the Royal, and great was the excitement; but from some 
accident they did not arrive from Liverpool. A great house had 
assembled, and Alic [i.e., Alexander, the popular manager] 
knew well that three parts of the house would demand their 
money back. But he was up to the emergency—rushing into 
the street he seized hold of a lank and miserable sheep dog, 
tied a rope tightly round him, and passed the rope across the 
stage to the cottage the dog was supposed to run to, barking, 
to attract attention to a murder just committed. The dog 
should then pull the bell-rope, out comes an old woman, the dog 
seizes her by the apron, snatches the lantern from her hand, 
and forces her to follow him. In the previous scene the audi- 
ence had been worked up to an immense pitch of excitement, 
and all were eagerly waiting to see the wonderful dog that had 
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been so much talked about. Suddenly they heard Alic’s voice, 
which they well knew. ‘Bark, sir, bark. Denna ye hear your 
cue; ye — fool, bark, sir.’ Not a note would he utter. ‘Ye 
blather-skins, but I’ll make ye!’ Suddenly they heard a kick, 
vigorously applied, and a howl that shook the building; this 
sounded well and elicited a tremendous round of applause, 
which subsided—and laughter took its place on hearing Alic 
in great excitement scream, ‘Pull, Mary Dallas, ye dromedary ; 
pull, ye devils, where’s Jock? Pull for your lives.’ They 
heard a suffocating whine, and saw a lanky, miserable dog, 
slowly dragged across the stage, and barking with all his might 
—then literally hung up to the door. The bell was violently 
rung from behind the scenes—out comes the old woman— 
screams, laughter, hisses, catcalls, &c.” 

If we may trust the testimony of professional players, 
supers and stagehands, next to amateur actors, rank as the most 
prolific makers of gratuitous comedy in the theater; and among 
playhouse quadrupeds corresponding to such species of human- 
kind the stage cat has unquestionably caused more laughter than 
all the rest of his companions put together. Cats, like supers, 
usually secure their effects by unscheduled entrances. Jerome 
K. Jerome has thus described their favorite procedure: “They 
take great interest in drama, these cats. They always make a 
point of coming on in the middle of the most pathetic scenes, 
when they take the center of the stage, and proceed to go 
through one or other of their peculiar toilet exercises.” The 
two most interesting anecdotes of stage cats that I know, how- 
ever, omit all reference to the toilet exercises. While Mansfield 
was playing Marc Antony, runs a familiar story, a dummy cov- 
ered by a pall regularly employed to impersonate the corpse of 
Caesar suddenly amazed the actors by manifesting signs of life. 
As for Mansfield, amazement changed to a characteristic mood 
of another nature when the pall unfolded and the stage cat 
made a solemn exit from the Forum. A more plausible story 
is told of Henry Compton. In the role of Acres this eminent 
comedian, writes one of his sons, once turned from remonstrat- 
ing with Sir Lucius about the famous challenge, “and there, 
with its hind-paws on a chair, and its front ones on the table, he 
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encountered the gaze of an inquisitive ‘tabby.’ He said not a 
word, he wrote not a line, but he sat regarding Pussy, and 
Pussy remained regarding him, until he moulded his features 
into that blank stare for which he was so famous. Pussy could 
not stand this, and she accordingly made a most effective exit, 
her eyes being fixed to the last on my father’s.” 

Lest the reader may suspect from what precedes that only 
those animals which are introduced upon the stage are capable 
of emulating the achievements of human beings, it should be 
briefly indicated that some of the more interesting character- 
istics of the audience have likewise been approximated by dogs. 
Very similar to the sort of critical discernment lavishly as- 
signed to the gallery in jocular literature is the early eigh- 
teenth century joke, found in Ben Johnson’s Jests and else- 
where, of the ambitious young actor who was interrupted in 
the midst of a very tragic speech by a prolonged how! behind 
the scene and further embarrassed by the sarcastic Quin’s com- 
ment that the dog was a critic of rare judgment. One would 
like to be able to speak more definitely in this connection regard- 
ing the N. B. appended to an old hand-bill advertising the per- 
formance of Theodosius at East Grimstead in 1758: “The 
great yard-dog, that made so much noise on Thursday night 
during the last act of King Richard the Third, will be sent to a 
neighbor’s over the way.” Other incidents do not leave so 
much to the imagination. The historical importance of the 
chief character concerned will perhaps justify a somewhat 
lengthy quotation describing the conduct of five “friends” of 
the eccentric General Charles Lee. The General, writes Ber- 
nard in his Retrospections of America, had been induced to 
patronize a performance. When the time came for the curtain 
to rise, a loud uproar was heard at the door and the report 
circulated that Lee’s friends had been refused admittance. As 
the terrified manager was in the act of apologizing, the door 
flew open and the general walked in accompanied by his five 
hounds, each carrying a ticket in his mouth. “The petrified 
spectator,” continues Bernard, “had only breath for an exclama- 
tion, as Lee proceeded leisurely to his seat and made each of 
the dogs mount a chair and compose himself in the manner 
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that they usually surrounded his table. . . . At length the 
person patronized gave vent to his astonishment in the exclam- 
ation, “Good heavens! general, this is very strange.’ ‘Strange, 
sir!’ he echoed ; ‘you asked me to bring my friends; I told you 
that I had but five in the world; these are they. I go nowhere 
without them. I have paid for their tickets; you have secured 
our places, so go on with the performance.’ These words were 
decisive; the bell rang; the singers came forward; but the in- 
stant they caught sight of five such extraordinary critics, each 
swinging out some inches of tongue in proof of his powers of 
discernment and taste, they, too, found the spectacle irresistible. 
This set the audience off again, and the new amusement quite 
superseded the announced one. At length the cachinnation 
reached its climax, for, either by strong sympathy or Lee’s con- 
trivance, the dogs burst suddenly into a loud and wild howl, 
which threw the window-panes into an ague fit, and brought 
the landlord and his servants rushing upstairs. Lee now rose, 
and with infinite gravity bowing to the bewildered director, 
observed that his friends having so loudly expressed their 
gratification at the performance, made it incumbent on him to 
tender their collective thanks, as he most respectfully bade them 
good evening.” 

Bernard vouches that the incident just described is a fact; 
still one is tempted to wonder whether it is an attempt to better 
James Fennell’s story of how the great Garrick himself burst 
into laughter at the sight of a fat butcher’s “friend” wearing 
the wig which the interested spectator had absent-mindedly 
placed on the animal’s head while he mopped his own brow. 
The sagacious bull-dog, in the words of Clark Russell, who 
repeats Fennell’s story, “no doubt eager to enjoy, as well as his 
master, the admirable performance of the prince of tragedians, 
had placed his fore-feet upon the front rails of the orchestra, 
and was looking eagerly upon the stage, his grave phiz digni- 
fied by his master’s full-bottomed wig.” But dogs, like men, it 
should be noted in passing, have not always been able to re- 
strain their enthusiasm by placing their feet on the orchestra 
railing. Occasionally they have resorted to the once-popular 
pastime of their masters by mounting the stage itself and inter- 
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rupting the progress of the performance. Wilhelm Meister’s 
description of how they were wont to jostle the actors in the 
little playhouse at Hochdorf illustrates the point, as does the 
somewhat unconvincing narrative, found in The Thespian 
Magazine for November, 1793—the story of how a pointer be- 
longing to a hunter in the pit retrieved a brace of stolen part- 
ridges concealed in one of Iago’s pockets; while strikingly 
similar to the numerous records of the doings of human lovers 
of fair play who have been carried away by the realism of the 
stage is the behavior of a gallant Newfoundland at the Wool- 
wich Theatre in 1858. During the third act of Jesse Vere while 
a mother and a hired ruffian were struggling for the possession 
of a child, this quixotic animal leaped upon the stage to the 
utter undoing of the villian and the keen satisfaction of his 
owner—the chief engineer of H. M. S. Buffalo. 

Such incidents, however, are mild indeed compared to the 
innumerable demonstrations staged by human auditors from 
the days of the Elizabethan “stinkard” to those of the modern 
collegian. And as a final tribute to the sagacity and good man- 
ners of theatrical quadrupeds, it should be noted that the blund- 
ers which have been attributed to them have never been more 
ridiculous than those committed by the human subterfuges 
sometimes employed in their stead. This is an observation 
apparently made long ago by Thomas D’Urfey, for in his Two 
Queens of Brentford (1721) he had Bayes thus introduce his 
genteel method of motivating the entrance of the Lion in opera. 
“It has always been a great beauty in ’em to get a Lyon, or a 
Bear in, to put one of the chief Actors in Distress; who being 
very outrageous upon the poor Fellow that was cover’d in the 
Monster’s Shape, and to shew his extreme Valour, has often 
beat and bruised him most unmercifully. Now to shew a little 
more Decency, and save the Scene-keeper, who generally had 
not above half a Crown a time for having his Bones broke, I 
have contriv’d something, for I confess I would have a Lyon 
if possible.” One naturally wonders whether the author of the 
story of the rival operatic stars as set forth in Green Room 
Yarns (1877) had ever read old D’Urfey: “But while the 
very fine instrumental music was celebrating the chivalrous 
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action [i.e., the death of the bear at the hands of the knight] 
and attracted for a few moments the attention of the audience, 
the victorious Knight thought it a pity not to embrace this op- 
portunity, and therefore struck his fellow adversary several 
times with the flat side of his sword. The bear bore it very 
patiently for some time, but when he found it going too far, he 
suddenly sprang up, seized the knight, and treated him so 
roughly that he fell down half dead with fear. At this instant 
it was the turn of the orchestra to be silent, and the knight was 
to sing a bravura in honor of the conquest. Everything was 
silent and as the circumstance had not been noticed in the or- 
chestra, the prompter gave the signal, but as the knight was 
quite unable to sing, the bear, without much ceremony, seated 
himself on the fallen knight, and, with a loud voice, sang the 
air.” 

It is said that when the first elephant was introduced upon 
the London stage, early in the eighteenth century, a celebrated 
property-maker declared his intention of making a more satis- 
factory one out of ordinary theatrical materials. He may have 
succeeded, but it is clear that such attempts have not always 
proved satisfactory, especially when “supers” have been intro- 
duced to impersonate the legs of the beast. John Phillip Kem- 
ble, on being questioned whether the fellow who rode the 
elephant at Covent Garden ever felt a thrill of excitement, is 
credited with the reply: “Nervous! What must J have been, 
when, riding on the sham elephant, I heard the hind legs say 
to the fore legs: ‘Get on, or, damn your eyes, I shall be down’ ?” 
Of the various stories in which one or more legs actually did 
get down, or at least boxed with another limb, the best is prob- 
ably Edward Stirling’s account of what happened at the Adel- 
phia while he was directing Harlequin Blue Beard: 

“On the present occasion, one of the legs had been drink- 
ing, and entered his hind-leg in a very quarrelsome condition, 
talking of fighting the left foreleg for some imaginary affront. 
Music, march commences, elephant moves, right hind-leg drags 
—it is sleepy, Blue Beard swearing, manager vowing vengeance. 

“Fore-legs to hind: ‘Come on, Wilkins, good luck to you.’ 
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“Wilkins wouldn’t stir. Left hind kicks him. Right kicks 
again, and loud enough for all to hear, swears ‘he’ll punch his 
head.’ Front legs kick out; at length all get to blows. Blue 
Beard pitched off; wild yells of laughter; elephant rolls over, 
all the legs fighting each other.” Since Stirling vouches for 
the truth of the incident just described, one is compelled to 
believe that the author of The Actor; or a Peep Behind the 
Curtain (1846) has reference to a very similar, though some- 
what earlier, mount for Blue Beard. In this latter account the 
under-prompter runs into the green-room and exclaims to the 
manager: “Oh Lord, Sir! the right leg of the elephant 
has got blind drunk, and is boxing on the stage with the left, 
which is fast asleep all the while, dreaming about nothing at all, 
at all, and Mr. Abomilique doesn’t know what to do with the 
beast!” “Return at once,” commanded the manager, “discharge 
the two fore-legs and put the hind ones in their place.” 

I know nothing more remarkable than Blue Beard’s elephant, 
unless it be the well-known centaur that, using his bow against 
a formidable adversary, missed his aim and sent the arrow into 
the royal box occupied by King George II. The story is an old 
one; but since it is about the best thing the very prolific Fred- 
eric Reynolds ever wrote, it will bear repetition: 

“The audience rose in indignation against the perpetrator 
of this atrocious attempt, and seemed preparing to revenge the 
outrage, when, at that moment, the whole fore part of the 
Centaur fell on its face among the lamps, in consequence of 
the carpenter, who played the posterior, rushing from his con- 
cealment with the most trembling humility, in order to assure 
his Majesty, and all present, that he was no, party in this 
treasonable transaction. 

“At these words arose, and advanced, ‘the very head, and 
front of the offence,’ and, likewise endeavouring to exculpate 
himself, energetically addressed the audience. The noisy dis- 
cussion and the ridiculous criminations and vindications which 
ensued between these two grotesque, half dressed, half human 
beings, so amply rewarded George the Second and the spec- 
tators for the previous alarm, that loud and involuntary shouts 
of laughter from every part of the house acknowledged that 
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the Centaur’s head and tail were incomparably the most amus- 
ing performers of the evening.” 

Such is a bit of the theatrical evidence supporting the old 
trainer’s contention that animals are just like “humans.” In 
the theatrical world, at least, it would seem that the chief differ- 
ence between the two lies in the fact that the former has usually 
excelled the latter in moderation and other attributes com- 
monly associated with gentlemen—which is, of course, only 
another commonplace of philosophy as old and popular as 
the discovery that the ass is human. 
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Universally romantic invention has been challenged by the 
problem of love and the insuperable barrier. Lacking in the 
large a community of multiple social gradations as back- 
ground, American fictionists have found our sharply defined 
racial restrictions, particularly of white and black, an oppor- 
tunity for exposition of the general tragedy of caste and for 
the specific pathos of passion warring with opposeless polity. 
The motive in broader aspects is, of course, but part of a 
world-wide theme concerning which documents of varying 
power have been presented in imaginative form. The failure 
of affection to cement racial incongruities in the Orient, for 
example, provides matter for some of Kipling’s ironies, for 
such intriguing didacticisms as Maude Diver’s Candles in the 
Wind, or Mrs. Miln’s stories of the Sen family, and for a 
host of melodramas, typified by Edith Wherry’s The Red 
Lantern, of best-seller and moving picture prestige. Not 
wholly dissimilar in pattern are the fictional fabrics—as popular 
in this year of grace as ever—which commingle threads of Jew 
and Gentile temperament into effects usually sombre but 
sometimes, as in Abie’s Irish Rose, gaudy. There is, never- 
theless, a peculiar potential woe in the definitely American 
complication of love between the white and the partly, faintly, 
Ethiopian, a love that must defy alike inarticulate hereditary 
convictions and vociferous public opinion. In this situation is 
posed most vividly what a recent writer calls “the tragic theme, 
the immemorial, ineradicable character of race prejudice.” 

For the student of American letters, interest in local mani- 
festations of this theme, which includes many continents, can- 
not be predicated upon pronounced merit of treatment. 
Tempting to numerous writers, the subject has yet brought 
forth little that is not either mediocre or altogether inane. 
Cable’s etchings in Louisiana life, which remain unto our own 
day most picturesque, are not authentic, certainly in terms of 
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the conventional relations. O’Neill endeavors to bring to the 
question the psychological approach that marks the current 
literary modes ; but his connotations, so his admirers say, run be- 
yond the narrowly outlined field. For most of the others, the in- 
terpretation is sensational rather than penetrating. Melo- 
drama constrains analysis. The importance of the fiction 
which deals with the racial bar sinister is chiefly quantitative ; 
and if bulk alone be not sufficient to establish its moment, there 
is the added point that here is a literature which essays drama- 
tization of one of the most delicate and most dogged of our 
social problems. 

The tragedy is most exquisite, it has been suggested, when 
it develops a genuine personal affection between two individuals, 
one of whom is tinged by the fatal drop. A drop is enough; 
the taint must not be so considerable as to diminish the charm 
and winsomeness which are the heritage of the dominant race, 
yet the taint must, sooner or later, involve loss of social recogni- 
tion. But though the uneven course of a relatively honorable 
affection constitutes the motive of the more artistic tales, mani- 
fold other possibilities of the wider tragedy of caste have been 
delineated. In the period, years before the Sumter guns 
echoed, when a forensic warfare over slavery was waged, aboli- 
tion novels with lurid effect emphasized the illicit amorousness 
of the ruling males for hapless girls of slightly tainted blood. 
Longfellow, Lowell, and others waxed mildly poetic upon this 
idea, but in the novels the thesis is well-nigh paramount. 
Turned to many moods, it is sordid in Hildreth’s Archy Moore, 
first important work of this class, sentimental in Mrs. South- 
worth’s Retribution, spectacular in Boucicault’s Octoroon, sav- 
age in Epes Sargent’s Peculiar, and sermonic in Mrs. Stowe’s 
stories. Apart from the element of propaganda, these novels 
reveal the conventional Richardsonian formula, loveliness im- 
potent before masterly viciousness; but the ingredients, how- 
ever inadequately compounded, are professedly American. 
Corollaries of this unhappy interpretation of the bar sinister 
might be multiplied. The jealousy of a white wife is horrible 
in novels ranging from Mrs. Victor’s famous Beadle book, 
Maum Guinea's Children, to Trowbridge’s New England 
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preachment, Neighbor Jackwood; the vengeance of enamored 
master or overseer upon a colored rival is powerful in many 
bitter anti-slavery stories, as Gilmore’s Among the Pines or 
Alice Dutton’s The Castlewood Tragedy. It may be observed 
that utilization of this hideous motif is not confined to the 
purposive romances of slavery’s foes. It is central in Harris’s 
Where's Duncan, in certain moving scenes of Cable’s The 
Grandissimees, even in Thomas Dixon’s The Sins of the 
Fathers. European excursions into this province of our 
romance are not unknown—witness Eugene Sue’s Doris and 
Cecily episode in The Mysteries of Paris. 

Besides the licentious violences of the slavery régime, tangen- 
tial elements of the main topic have been the subjects of fic- 
tional considerations, usually less perfervid and more veracious. 
The love story remains favored; but an enumeration of cer- 
tain situations derived from basic racial feelings may indicate 
the wide reach of romantic energies expended upon the topic. 
The very suspicion of a taint blasts the lives of heroines in 
such diverse novels as Tourgee’s Hot Plowshares and Har- 
ben’s White Marie, threatens the tranquillity of Miss Woolson’s 
Jeannette, and furnishes a possible explanation for the mys- 
terious sadness in the life of The Marble Faun. By a kind of 
paradox, southern hospitality, that rises in Harris’s The Case 
of Mary Ellen to meet the problem of a social reception of the 
half-blood, may be contrasted with the northern attitude in 
Masters’ Children of the Market Place, in which a brother’s 
career is wrecked by his efforts to achieve justice for his 
octoroon sister, or with the utter lack of sympathy that marks 
the northern environment of Anna Dickinson’s What Answer? 
Realism is the mode of Bliss Perry’s The Plated City, a study 
—again in the North—of the penalties imposed by the economic 
order upon those of mixed blood, while a vesture of richest 
romance clothes John Bennet’s Charleston version of the Faust 
legend, Madame Margot, a record of an old mother’s heroic 
attempt to free her daughter from the social handicap. Sensi- 
tiveness in school circles to the partly colored is a thread of 
Dorothy Canfield’s The Bent Twig, laid in the middle West, 
and is the very woof of Kate Chopin’s In and Out of Old 
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Natchitoches, a Louisiana sketch. The inferiority complex as- 
serts itself in Tom, of Mark Twain’s Pudd’nhead Wilson, 
when he learns that he possesses a fraction of negro blood and 
the same psychology inter-acts most powerfully between the 
chief figures of O’Neill’s All God’s Chillun. Inverting partially 
the mental phenomena, Stribling’s Birthright reveals the prin- 
cipal characters as conscious of the aspirations of the dominant 
race, aspirations that, clamorous in the slightly tainted blood, 
result in a kind of hopeless superiority complex. 

Fundamentally, however, American romancers are inter- 
ested in the racial bar sinister as it thwarts the course of true 
love. Manifold varietal phases of the suffering due to caste 
consciousness there are, to be sure; but most impressive of all 
is the ultimate denial of the happiness for which affection 
yearns. The literature of this aspect is chiefly diagnostic. 
No effectual solution is proposed, no program suggested by 
which love’s dream may find fruition. A negro writer accuses 
Cable of lacking courage “to launch out into the deep and work 
out his problems for himself”—the inference being that devo- 
tion should be allowed its way. But only a single story of any 
note, Tourgee’s Toinette, with its heavy charge of doctrine, 
permits in the American scene the happy ending. One of the 
keener modern critics remarks that the solution of Howells’ 
An Imperative Duty, eventual flight to Europe, is characterized 
by “an excess of timidity”, and implies that strength would 
have been added by a mighty renunciation. Obviously the 
romancers have here a baffling problem, to attempt to mediate 
between the claim of love and the stern social mandate. The 
efforts to provide a natural and convincing resolution consti- 
tute, perhaps, the most interesting feature of the treatments of 
the pathos of a passion which opposes social law. 

Foremost in popularity for solving the puzzle is the device 
by which the author extends complication into the very nadir of 
hopelessness and then effects a swift dénouement by revealing 
that the assumption is false, the taint does not exist. Such an 
explanation redeems what is apparently the earliest novel of 
this kind, Joseph H. Ingraham’s The Quadroone, written 
years before that vigorous writer turned to such evangelical 
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treatises as The Prince of the House of David. The same 
key unlocks the riddle of Cable’s ’Tite Poulette and Madame 
Delphine, though in the latter story, it will be remembered, the 
old mother, torn with a storm of maternal solicitude, lies con- 
cerning the origin of her Olive. A similar outcome was salva- 
tion for Dr. Pecocke’s pro-slavery novel of the fifties, The 
Creole Orphans, and later appeared in another Louisiana story, 
Frances Green’s Into the Night. The same felicitous conclusion 
marks an English novel of two or three years ago, Maxwell 
Laurie’s The Black Blanket, also laid in Louisiana. Fresh in 
our memory is an identical ending which brings final relief, if 
not glory, to Thomas Dixon’s melodramatic homily, The Sins 
of the Fathers. 

Bolder in sense of actuality is a second solution: the ro- 
mance fails to materialize, faltering usually at some supreme 
moment. There is, by the way, a small body of this fiction in 
which love is not even confessed, fulfilment being evidently 
unimaginable; the heroine of Harris’ Rosalie reveals her af- 
fection only by the sacrifice of her life and the talented girl- 
scholar of Brady’s A Doctor of Philosophy, suspecting the 
taint in her blood, yields her dream and accepts with dire conse- 
quence a negro husband. The unaccomplished romance is 
oftener allowed to go its way to a decisive turn, usually a A 
courageous refusal on the part of the girl to accept a proffered 
love that is qualified by prejudice. Miss Pool’s Told by an 
Octoroon of the ’seventies, Matt Crim’s Was It an Exceptional 
Case, of twenty years later, and Margaret Deland’s The Black 
Drop of recent date all terminate with a resolute denial on the 
part of the heroine, a rejection of a proposal that despite its 
chivalric posture wavered for a moment at the deadly barrier. 
A fresh conception of this idea occurs in Don Marquis’s Mulatto 
when a near-white boy, governed by the standards of his domi- 
nant blood, breaks with a northern girl who would disregard 
the racial distinction. 

It has been pointed out in connection with Howells’ An 
Imperative Duty that the novelist may escape with his problems 
and his characters to Europe. Fleeing the American environ- 
ment, evading the difficulty by transferring it to other societies, 
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has not been, however, a very common recourse. Howells 
permits his lovers to migrate to Italy, where the bride may pass 
for a native. Mayne Reid concludes his popular romance of 
the fifties, The Quadroon, assumed source of Boucicault’s 
play, with wedding bells and living happily ever afterward in 
England. Miss Braddon in her Octoroon of a few years 
later also trusts her united lovers to the stolidity of British 
sentiment on racial divergences. So artful a solution would 
hardly prove acceptable today, if we may judge by David Gar- 
nett’s contemporary The Sailor's Return, which charts the via 
dolorosa of the sailor’s colored wife after she moves to Eng- 
land. 

When other resources fail, sudden death, either before or 
after marriage, may be invoked to cut the knot intrinsic. This 
device was found expedient in Elizabeth Stoddard’s novel of 
the mid-sixties, Two Men, in which the lovely Charlotte Lang 
dies at the birth of her child. The same method untangles the 
confused threads of Laura Preston’s Aldeane, a year or two 
later, though in this case it is the half-blood hero who passes 
out of the story. The victim of the taint and her husband are 
both removed by death in Gertrude Atherton’s Senator North, 
death of their own election after the wife has unwittingly re- 
vealed the dreadful truth by her response to the appeal of a 
negro camp-meeting. In a popular novel of the ’eighties, 
Toward the Gulf, many years of happiness are allowed the 
couple before the unmistakable reversion to type of a child 
makes plain the impure blood and leads the mother to suicide. 
Fullest tragic involution of this nature is achieved in Mrs. 
Chopin’s Desiree’s Baby when the wife, convinced by the baby’s 
appearance that there is an unknown taint in her past, carries 
the child with her to death; but the taint, it is subsequently 
explained, was not hers. 

This last-named story may be thought of as suggesting an- 
other solution: the marriage having occurred, the tragedy is al- 
lowed to bear slowly, probably over many years, its fruitage of 
horror; and often the harvest is in more lives than one. The 
agony of a mother and her children threatened with re-en- 
slavement by the angry planter who learns the truth, is the 
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motive of a belated abolition novel, the anonymous Subdued 
Southern Nobility. An earlier anti-slavery story, Wolfesden, 
which seems to have enjoyed considerable popularity in its 
day, depends for its interest upon the narrow escape of a 
proud Carolina planter from the bonds of slavery because, his 
enemies discover, his mother had been faintly tinged with 
negro blood. Further variants of this idea may be found in 
the tragic fate of innocent children as recorded in Margaret 
Holmes’s The Chamber over the Gate; and in the widely dis- 
cussed God’s Stepchildren, by Sarah G. Millin, which develops 
on other soil the truth that social sins of parents are visited 
upon many generations. More important for the relentless un- 
folding of cumulative horror is the martial history of the 
white wife and the colored husband in O’Neill’s All God's 
Chillun. Becth victims of social law, these characters would 
seem to have much in common, yet deeper than all compulsions 
to unity lurk those forces of racial psychology which portend in- 
evitable clash. A somewhat kindred interest in the mental 
processes, in the devastating effect wrought upon love by the 
irresistible racial feelings, may be observed in the most not- 
able recent English novel upon the theme, Leonard Merrick’s 
The Quaint Companion. 

Ultimate appraisal of the contribution resulting to our litera- 
ture from the treatments of the motive of race can hardly be 
made yet. Whether a greatly significant work has appeared 
is debatable, and whether one will ever appear is not within our 
limits of prophecy. Whatever the estimate of artistic achieve- 
ment, however, the sociological implication, it may be confi- 
dently esserted, is plain. Patterns differ, but all the diversified 
weavings result in only a tapestry of terror. That way, so far 
as any hope for actual happiness is concerned, “That way 
madness lies.” 








Who Reads William James? 


Cuartes H. Compton 
St. Louis Public Library 


Most of the enthusiasms of youth do not live in full vigour 
through middle age, but occasionally one does. My enthusiasm 
for William James dates from my senior year in college, when 
his textbooks on psychology and especially the chapter on 
habit made a profound impression on me. It stands out with 
more vividness now than any other college experience. Ever 
since college days I have been eager to know more about the 
man. His writings have interested me, but not as much, per- 
haps, as the man himself. I have often said that of all 
Americans the two that I should like most to have seen are 
Mark Twain and William James. 

For the last twenty years I have been sharing this enthu- 
siasm with others and within recent years I have been trying 
diligently to find some one who had read anything by James 
who did not respond in enthusiasm for him. We know that 
he had his opponents in philosophy, but it is a quality largely 
apart from his philosophy which makes this almost universal 
appeal. Recently I have been making a study of the readers 
of his books as they are circulated from the public library of 
one of our large American cities. His readers today, fourteen 
years after his death, extend far beyond college walls and out- 
side the homes of college graduates. An examination of his 
books, which happened one day to be on the shelves of the 
library, brought out some interesting facts as to present-day 
readers of James. None of the records go back farther than 
three years. They would, I think, interest James himself in 
showing how his philosophy is slowly permeating the masses. 

I wrote letters to some of these readers of James’s works, 
asking how they happened to be interested in him and the 
answers I received will be quoted in part later, but one needs 
no great imagination to take merely the list of names of read- 
ers and their occupations and build thereon a structure of 
ideals which James is creating in the minds of these men and 
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women, plainly from the ordinary, common, everyday strata 
of society. 

One would expect to find among readers of Human Im- 
mortality a minister, as in fact one does, indeed two of them, 
one white and one colored. Would one, however, expect a 
trunk maker, or a machinist or a stenographer to be interested 
in two supposed objections to the doctrine of human immor- 
tality, when it would be so much more practical for any one of 
them to read from the bountiful supply of library books on 
how to make a success of life and increase one’s salary? Also 
among the readers of Human Immortality are a retired farmer, 
a clerk, three wives, two physicians and one salesman, and 
lastly a postoffice employee whom perhaps one can hardly 
blame for hankering after something better than his present 
life. 

Readers of James’s books more strictly on philosophy are 
of an equally wide variety, but there is not a high-brow among 
them. I enjoy imagining the one who designates herself as a 
saleslady in a Ready to Wear Clothing store struggling with 
A Pluralistic Universe and pondering on the problems of the 
absolute as she sells gowns to the more materialistically inclined 
of her sex. Or let us imagine the chiropractor, as he manipu- 
lates the vertebrae of a patient, letting his mind wander off 
into the realms of the rival claims of pluralism and monism. 

Among others who have been reading A Pluralistic Universe, 
Pragmatism and Some Problems of Philosophy are a printer, 
a probation officer of the colored race, two mechanics, several 
salesmen, the wife of a real estate dealer, an artist and a num- 
ber of teachers and students. The latter having used the books, 
probably as required readings in school courses, have little 
significance from our point of view. On the other hand I 
especially enjoy contemplating the woman employed in a 
laundry office, in her work-day checking in bundles of soiled 
clothes and checking out bundles of clean shirts, collars and 
rough dry, but in the evening reading Some Problems of 
Philosophy, which was James’s last book and expressed his lat- 
est philosophical viewpoint, although published in incomplete 
form following his death. She would undoubtedly understand 
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little if any of it, but there are therein those incomparable 
sentences of James which not unlikely would bring a thrill of 
joy to one in such restricted environment. Two sentences thus 
thrilled me. Perhaps they did the laundry worker. 


Philosophy rouses us from our native dogmatic slumber and breaks 
up our caked prejudices. 

A man with no philosophy in him is the most inauspicious and 
unprofitable of all possible social mates. 


Caked prejudices, hardened like concrete and no philosophy 
in them, will account for most of the Babbitts and for many of 
the ills of mankind, local and international. 

James has expressed the same thought beautifully in On 
Some of Life’s Ideals: 


No outward changes of condition in life can keep the nightingale 
of its eternal meaning from singing in all sorts of different men’s hearts. 
This is the main fact to remember. If we could not only admit it with 
our lips but really and truly believe it, how our convulsive insistencies, 
how our antipathies and dreads of each other would soften down. 


There are all sorts of men and women who have been 
reading On Some of Life’s Ideals and Talks to Teachers, the 
most popularly written of James’s works and the most widely 
read. These books constitute largely his lectures one year at 
Chautauqua, of which he writes so amusingly in his Letters. 
Let us observe this array of readers as they return their books 
to the desk at the library. I shall introduce them to you one by 
one by the nomenclature which they used on their application 
blanks when they registered to borrow books. First comes a 
laborer from a large factory of electrical goods, next a mainten- 
ance man at a soap factory, a student at an exclusive school for 
girls, a lawyer (the only lawyer listed among all those listed as 
readers of James), a clerk in a wholesale dry goods company, 
several teachers and several college students, a colored teacher 
and a colored high school student, a colored salesman, a piano 
teacher, two physicians and a Bible class of an African 
Methodist Episcopal church, a clerk in a small grocery, a news- 
paper reporter, two social workers and a bond salesman. I 
like to think of William James speaking as it were with a 
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radio from eternity his message of understanding and tolerance 
to such as these at a time when understanding and tolerance 
are much needed. 

To me the most human of James’s books and the most in- 
teresting outside of his Letters is his Varieties of Religious 
Experience, but strange as it may seem the range of its readers 
whose names were taken from the library records is limited to 
college students and one dealer in municipal bonds. This is 
probably largely a matter of chance, as this book had a large 
sale and was widely read. My letter of inquiry brought an 
answer from one of the students who had read a number of 
James’s books, having become interested through college courses 
in psychology and philosophy. It is interesting in its com- 
ments on Varieties of Religious Experience. This young man 
from his name and from an idealism running through his letter 
—an idealism so common to his race—I judge to be a Jew. 
He says, “Varieties of Religious Experience is perhaps one of 
the best single books ever written on any single phase of social 
psychology. This sage, partial to no sect yet deeply religious, 
with dazzling brilliancy turns the revealing light of psychology 
upon religion. There is no partial creed feeling, no gloomy 
pessimism, nor for that matter rosy optimism to mar the un- 
surpassed psychology of James. The empiricism of the scien- 
tist which is interested in a fact merely because it is a fact is, in 
James, tempered by the philosophic attitude which demands to 
know the import of facts.” 

The Letters of William James, incomparable in all the 
qualities which make letters dear to those like myself who are 
especially fond of them, attracted readers of much the same 
kind as his other books. They included a young woman in an 
advertising and insurance office who, I judge, did not read the 
Letters for anything she could glean on filing systems or on 
business letter writing. Also among the readers of the Letters 
were a woman employed by a dredging company, a bond 
salesman, the same that read Varieties of Religious Experience, 
the wife of another bond man, and, lastly, a laborer by the 
name of Tony with a surname as plainly Italian, employed by 
a large clay products company. He lived on what is known 
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as Dago Hill and how he came to find out anything about Wil- 
liam James would be interesting to know. I wrote to him but 
received no reply. Perhaps he has returned to Italy’s sunny 
shores. He would undoubtedly find pleasure in the follow- 
ing in one of James’s letters: 


Today in Italy my spirits have riz. The draggle-tailed physiog- 
nomy of the railway stations on the way here, the beautifully good- 
natured, easy-going expression on the faces of the railway officials, the 
charming dialogue I have just had with the aged but angelic chamber- 
maid whose phrases I managed to understand without recognizing any 
particular words.—All let me go to bed with a light heart. 


The young Jewish student from whose letter I have al- 
ready quoted writes feelingly regarding James’s Letters: “To 
read the Letters of William James is to indulge in a real 
pleasure; it is to read something more entertaining than the 
best fiction ever written; it is to introduce one’s self to the 
greatest of personalities: kind, gentle and wholesouled, warm, 
genial and courteous, a dazzling intellect combined with un- 
obtrusive modesty, one who is blessed with a delicate but keen 
sense of humor, an idealist but not a dreamer, a philosopher but 
not a dogmatist, a scientist but not a doctrinaire. 

“One cannot know psychology without knowing James; one 
cannot read James without knowing him; one cannot know him 
without being strongly attracted to him.” 

From some of the other letters received from readers of 
William James I have selected a few extracts. 

A young man engaged in selling musical instruments 
writes: “My reading of James has been the natural result of 
an interest in philosophy and psychology. Although lacking 
a University trained mind, I nevertheless in a humble way can 
appreciate the Master in James. In his Human Immortality, 
his sympathetic understanding of the hope of mankind, com- 
bined with a rare scientific insight, gives the book its charm 
and convincing qualities. However, the book that brings these 
qualities out prominently is, Varieties of Religious Experi- 
ence.” 

An employee in one of the city offices writes: “After going 
through his book on The Will to Believe, it left a profound 
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impression on me. I found it inspiring, logical and nutritious. 
His book on Habit’s re-education of the mind is good, also the 
energies of men. His book on religious experiences was up- 
lifting and edifying. His article on the sick soul was really 
a description of himself. He like myself had only a small 
store of energy. His ideal of life was to keep the mind al- 
ways filled with thoughts of the good, the beautiful and the true. 
His books as I turned from page to page revealed my own in- 
ner weaknesses. He showed how to strengthen the inner life, 
making calmness an ideal free from passion, anger, selfishness 
and hatred. He showed how the mind can carry you to the 
heights in self confidence if you have the will to believe.” 

An artist writes: “While I am not a student of this famous 
American philosopher’s writings I have derived much pleasure 
and instruction from reading some of his lectures. It is his 
general tone of common sense, in addition to his masterly ex- 
position of facts, his unbiased philosophical view of the nature 
of the Universe, his broad gauge. I had no special reason 
for reading a Pluralistic Universe except that I am an admirer 
of all sound writings. In the writings of William James I 
found much to clarify the mind and to clean out the cob webs 
of fear, superstition, etc, and he assisted me to think logically 
and not theologically.” 

The writer of the next letter characterizes himself as twenty- 
five years of age, white, single, something of an idealist, though 
fairly practical, interested in ideas about people rather than 
people themselves. “You ask how I happened to be interested 
in Problems of Philosophy. Merely because James wrote 
it. You see, I’ve somehow acquired the conception of James 
as one of the outstanding figures in contemporary thought. 
(Partly from the opinions of others, and partly from things of 
his I have read, I suppose.) I can’t discuss very intelligently 
the book you ask about, for I had merely looked at it a few 
times before the Library began sending me a series of vigorous 
notes, telling me it was.past due. 

“I had—and have—the intention of reading about all of 
James that I could; but business leaves one’s ambition rather 
enervated. If I can get some kind of a hold on the important 
things that have been written by James and a few others— 
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Havelock Ellis, for instance—it will be better than reading 
aimlessly here and yon, it seems to me. 

“My admiration for James comes chiefly, I think, from his 
wonderful ability to write. Ellis, it is said, writes in a manner 
‘at once intimate and grand’. I wish I had thought of that to 
say of James. I believe it would have then been even truer. 

“James’s style fascinates me particularly because I hope to 
learn some day a little of his art. At present I am doing a 
very elementary sort of writing: reporting for trade publica- 
tions. But, nevertheless, I know good work when I see it. 
It’s like a fiddler in a cheap theatre listening to Kreisler.” 

These extracts are used, not because they give any new 
points of view regarding James, but because they represent the 
general customary opinion of readers on his books. The 
hundred or so readers of James whose records I have examined 
are undoubtedly typical of other readers of James in this 
library and of readers of his works throughout the country. 
They come largely of the common, substantial men and women 
to whom James so often paid reverence. “Divinity lies all 
about us, and culture is too hidebound to even suspect the fact.” 
Most of them probably do not have much formal education, but 
they are thinkers and dreamers. It may largely be desultory 
reading which they are doing but it is reading which they are 
doing for the joy of it. An examination of the records of the 
readers of books of other authors of solid and substantial 
qualities, whether the field be philosophy, economics, religion 
or science, would undoubtedly reveal readers of the same kind 
as those of William James. I hope some day the illusion will 
be dispelled that public libraries for the most part circulate 
only fiction and that of the lightest variety. Perhaps the most 
striking fact in a library survey of the readers of books of 
more serious import would be the comparatively small number 
from business and the professions. A further indication of 
the increasing popular demand for serious reading is the re- 
cent amazing growth of the movement for adult education 
which has been sponsored in England and America by the 
workers and shows an encouraging ferment in their mental and 
intellectual development. It is a movement which our so- 
called more cultured classes might well emulate. 











The Proposal to Reopen the African Slave ae 
Trade in the South, 1854-1860 © 


W. J. CarNATHAN 
College of the City of New York 


“When the future historian shall address himself to the task 
of portraying the rise, progress, and decline of the American 
Union, the year 1850 will arrest his attention, as denoting and 
presenting the first marshalling and arraying of those hostile 
forces and opposing elements which resulted in dissolution ; 
and the world will have another illustration of the great truth, 
that forms and modes of government, however correct in theory, 
are only valuable as they conduce to the great ends of all gov- 
ernment—the peace, quiet, and conscious security of the gov- 
erned.”! This quotation is not adduced as a prophecy fulfilled, 
nor yet as a statement which dates with precision the first clash 
of forces which led to disunion; but as a typical expression of 
a rather widespread sentiment prevailing in the South at the 
time when it was penned. 

For a quarter of a century and more preceding the Civil 
War, the South was not, as has been commonly supposed, 
united and aggressive, but divided and on the defensive. After 
the year 1849, the region was definitely placed on the defensive 
in the struggle which she had waged with her rival, the North, 
for equal political power in the affairs of the national govern- 
ment. As a result of the Missouri Compromise—for which 
southern men had voted, although some of them saw in it the 
introduction of a dangerous principle and an unequal division 
of the Louisiana territory as between slave and free states—the 
Wilmot Proviso, certain phases and interpretations of the com- 
promise of 1850, and because of the rapidly growing anti-slav- 
ery movement in the North, the South found herself with her 
back to the wall. To many of her foremost leaders she appeared 
to be surrounded by forces which threatened her “peculiar in- 


4 Benton, Thos. H., Thirty Years View, II, pp. 780-781, quoted from “ leading 
South Carolina paper,” January 1, 1850. 
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stitution,” her doctrine of state rights, and even her place in 
the Union.? 

In the evolution of South Carolina leadership, economic 
forces played an important part. From early colonial days 
South Carolina had been the home of rice and indigo culture. 
Slave labor had been employed in the production of these com- 
modities.¢ At a later date, as a result of the invention of the 
cotton gin, the cotton industry developed. Here cotton grow- 
ing first became profitable. At first Sea Island cotton was 
grown in the coastal plains; then short staple cotton culture 
proved remunerative in the pine barrens and on the Piedmont 
plateau. As cotton culture spread, so also slavery spread. 
With the advance of the plantation system the small farmers 
were crowded out; not solely on account of their opposition to 
slavery, but partially because many of them were of restless, 
nervous, pioneer stock. The West lured them on. They made up 
a constantly slow-moving mass of humanity, ever migrating 
westward. After reaching the Mississippi river they poured 
into Texas and other western states and territories. These 
pioneers moved from the Atlantic Coast to the West and South- 
west, always seeking elbow-room and newer and cheaper lands.5 

The population of South Carolina in 1820 was 502,741. 
Of this number about 251,000 were slaves. There is evidence 
too, at this time, that the black population was moving from 
the plains and river bottoms to the uplands. In 1830 the 
“Palmetto State” contained in round numbers 581,000 people. 
Of this population approximately 265,000 were whites, and 
314,000 were blacks. It will be seen from these figures that 

2 Boucher, C. S., “In Re That Aggressive Slaveocracy,” The Mississippi Valley 
Historical Review, VIII, pp. 48-49; Letters of Toombs, Cobb, Thomas W. Thomas 
et al., 1848, in Correspondence of "Toombs, Stephens and Cobb (Annual Report of 
Siopheaet pe 9Sit3d;" Benton” Thon’ Hy’ Thinsy PoorsView, Wh, vp, 696698 
quoted from Mr. Calhoun’s letter written to a member of the Alabama Legislature 


(1847), and pp. 711-712, quoted from Mr. Calhoun’s speech on the Oregon Bill 
(1848); Meigs, Wm. M., The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun, II, pp. 446-461. 

% Ambler, Charles H., Sectionalism in Virginia, pp. 150-155; Ambler, Charles 
H., Thomas Ritchie, a Study in Virginia Politics; Jervey, T. D., Robert Y. Hayne 
and His Times, pp. 220-267; Meigs, Wm. M., The Life of John Caldwell Calhoun, 
I, pp. 348-385 

* Channing, Edward, A History of the United States, II, p. 356. 

5 Dodd, Wm. E., The Cotton Kingdom, pp. 1-13. I am indebted to Dr. Chas. 
W. Ramsdell, University of Texas, for much material on the spread of cotton 
plantations and slavery. 
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the black population was constantly growing larger in propor- 
tion to the white. 

This change also indicates that those who were moving out 
were small farmers. It should also be noted that at this time 
there was an immigration of planters from Virginia, and some 
smuggling of slaves from A frica.® 

Not only was there an exodus of small farmers from South 
Carolina and a constant increase of slave population, but also 
non-slave owners were becoming slave owners. John C. Cal- 
houn’s father, who lived in the Abbeville district, rode on 
horseback to Charleston one winter, and returned with a negro 
man, Adam, riding behind him. A wife was found for Adam, 
and from this pair a negro family soon grew, with black Sawney 
as the personal servant of John C. Calhoun. The two boys 
played and worked together. Thus the Calhouns became the 
proud possessors of a family of slaves. John C. Calhoun him- 
self married into a wealthy, aristocratic Huguenot family of 
Charleston. Hence he became definitely aligned with the slave- 
owning class and the institution of slavery in his state.7 This 
experience of the Calhoun’s was more or less typical of the 
change which occurred in the family fortunes of many other 
South Carolinians. In this way there was a growing social 
solidarity favoring the institution of slavery. 

Given conditions such as have just been described in South 
Carolina, and similar conditions in the South generally in 1850, 
it is not very difficult to see how the revival of the African 
slave trade might suggest itself to the minds of a small minority 
of southern leaders as a means of solving their problems. Inas- 
much as South Carolina had assumed political leadership in the 
South, had lead in the states’ rights and nullification controver- 
sies, and become the largest slave owner and slave-purchaser 
among her sister states, it was natural that she should take the 
lead in proposing to reopen the slave trade.§ 


*Census of the United States, 1800, 1820; Conger, J. L., “South Caro- 
lina and the Early Tariffs,” The Mississippi Valley Historical Review, V. 415, et 
seq.; Phillips, U. B., American Negro Slavery, pp. 169-187, 189, 332, 338; Ham- 
mond, M. B., The Cotton Industry, Part I, pp. 34-66. 

T Dodd, Wm. E., Statesmen of the =; South, pp. 96-97; Meigs, Wm. M., 
The Life ‘of John Caldwell Calhoun, I, pp. 52-53. 

8 It appears, however, that an earlier suggestion to reopen came from the New 
Orleans Courier. 1839. See Martin, Thomas P., The Influence of Trade (in cot- 
ton and wheat) on Anglo-American Relations, 1829-1846, pp. 128-129. Dissertation 
(in manuscript), Harvard, 1922. 
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The first proposal in the ’fifties looking towards the reopen- 
ing came from a grand jury in Williamsburg District, South 
Carolina, December 18, 1854. This body made a presentment 
at its fall term in regard to the propriety of the revival of the 
slave trade. It declared the law abolishing the slave trade a 
grievance and expressed the opinion that the reéstablishment 
of the trade would be a blessing to the American people.® 

The document of the Williamsburg grand jury was sub- 
mitted to the committee on the colored population of the South 
Carolina legislature. This committee made a report expressing 
its views, but took no further action. The substance of the 
report is as follows: The Constitution of the United States 
had provided that, until the year 1808, no law should be passed 
prohibiting the slave trade, though admitting the power of 
Congress to prohibit it after 1807. The Acts of March 2, 1807, 
March 3, 1819, and May 15, 1820, were cited as prohibitive of 
the slave trade, and the point was made that these constitutional 
laws have been “acquiesced in and sustained by the South to 
the present time.” The committee was not moved, however, 
by any “considerations of philanthropy” and was “decidedly of 
the opinion that the reéstablishment of the trade, under the 
sanction of law and commercial regulations, would confer a 
blessing on the African race.” The slave trade would aid in 
extending slave territory, would add wealth and _ political 
strength to the slave states, but it would cause a great reduction 
in the price of slaves, reduce the profits of rearing slaves, tend 
to drive the institution from the border states, and thus bring 
the cordon of free states closer and closer round us. The 
committee concludes with the statement that no action was 
solicited by the presentment of the grand jury, and “none de- 
manded by the sentiments of our people at the present time.”?° 

For some time after the presentment by the Williamsburg 
grand jury, not much material relative to the slave trade found 
its way into the public prints. As early as 1856 and 1857, how- 
ever, such books as Bledsoe’s Liberty and Slavery and R. H. 
Helper’s Impending Crisis of the South, were being reviewed. 


® British and Foreign State Papers, 1854-1855, XLV, p. 1156. 
1 Tbid., p. 1155. 
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Among the topics discussed by contemporary writers were such 
as the French-English scheme to supply the need of laborers 
in the American tropics by some system of “Apprenticeship” 
or the introduction of “African Coolies,” “Secession,” and the 
“Revival of the African Slave Trade.’’!! 

In regard to the “African Coolie Trade,” the New York 
Herald and the London Times asserted that although the Cabi- 
nets of Madrid, Paris and London had advocated, since the 
Congress of Vienna, the policy of suppressing the slave trade, 
they were now proposing a scheme of apprenticeships for their 
West Indian colonies which would be a virtual revival of the 
slave trade under a milder name.1? 

The Charleston Courier agreed with the Herald and the 
Times in their views touching the Anglo-French plan of secur- 
ing “emigrant laborers.” The Courier, being a conservative 
paper, did not at this time discuss the revival of the slave trade 
in South Carolina. And yet the subject appears to have been 
in the background. At a later date the Courier declared itself 
as in favor of the institution of slavery as it then existed in 
the South, but as unequivocally opposed to the foreign slave 
trade.18 

By the mid-eighteen-fifties, the people of the South as a 
rule had ceased to regard slavery as a moral issue. They had 
come to believe that slavery was not only right, but was essen- 
tial to the best form of society. It was best for the slave and 
best for the master. The trend of the argument in a number of 
books, newspapers, and magazine articles was to the effect 
that slavery had divine sanction, and that history and experi- 
ence had proved its economic, social and moral soundness. 
Under the leadership of such scholars and thinkers as Dr. 
Thomas R. Dew, Chancellor William Harper, and George Fitz- 
hugh, the southern planter class had evolved a new social 
philosophy which repudiated the Jeffersonian doctrine of 
human equality.14 


11 The Charleston Courier, May 22-October 22, 1856. 

2The Charleston Courier, June 19 and July 24, 1857, quoted from the New 
York Herald and the London Times. 
33 The Charleston Courier, September 4, 1858. 
% Dodd, Wm. E., The Cotton Kingdom, pp. 48-67. 
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Dew treated negro slavery historically. Slavery had existed 
as a part of every ancient culture, was approved by Christianity, 
and confirmed by the law of Moses. Men were not equal, 
some were fit for toil while others were capable of directing. 
There were no natural rights, rights were granted and are 
withheld according to the good pleasure of society. Where this 
philosophy prevailed, society would be divided into three classes 
—the highest, middle, and slave class.15 

Chancellor Harper in his book A Memoir on Slavery, took 
the position that society was not only divided into classes, but 
this natural variety of orders and offices should be recognized 
and acquiesced in by government. The chief concern of the 
state should be to provide the “most consummate cultivation” 
of rare and powerful minds. These wii! naturally come for 
the most part, from the highest class, and will constitute the 
leaders of society. “But to the others (the lowest class) such 
careful training could have no significance.” These are the 
toilers, the slaves. They have neither the leisure nor the 
capacity for culture. Even moral excellence in this lowest 
class is of little value, and the lack of character does not de- 
tract from its usefulness. The chasm between the lower class 
and the masters cannot be bridged. But there is a free middle 
class from which the “noble are recruited and from which is 
derived the connecting link between the field hand and the 
gentleman.” From this middle group are to come the artisans, 
business men, and the members of the professions. Their edu- 
cation should be commensurate with their needs.1® 

The extreme views of George Fitzhugh were set forth in 
Sociology for the South (1854). According to Fitzhugh, so- 
cialism is a disease, the ravages of which are beginning to 
spread over Europe. The South has thus far been free from it. 
She should endeavor to continue so. Slavery is the best con- 
dition for the working classes; a free society will sooner or 
later end in anarchy. The troubles between the North and 
South are largely due to the different origins of the people— 


45 Dew, Thos. R., The Pro-Slavery Argument, pp. 294-355. 
1% Harper, William, Pro-Slavery Argument, pp. 35-85. 
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the Southerners are descendants of Cavaliers, the Northerners, 
of Puritans.17 

This planter philosophy had been accepted by a group of 
leaders in South Carolina and other southern states. When 
the proposal to reopen the African slave trade had been dis- 
cussed for some time in the press and on the platform, the 
nation was somewhat shocked by the message of Governor 
James H. Adams to the South Carolina legislature in 1856. 
The Governor recommended that the legislative body take steps 
looking towards the reopening of the slave trade. The matter 
was referred to committees in both houses, but reports were post- 
poned till the session of 1857. At that time a majority report, 
favorable to the reopening, and a minority report opposing, 
were made. The majority report declared: “The South at 
large does need a reopening of the African slave trade.” The 
report precipitated a heated debate. The question, however, 
was not finally disposed of until the meeting of the legislature 
in 1858, when the proposal was ordered “to lie on the table.” 
It failed of adoption in the Senate largely because of the oppo- 
sition of Wade Hampton, a large slaveowner, and later a gen- 
eral in the Confederate army.'® 

Let us now consider the arguments made for and against 
the slave trade. Some of the arguments for the proposal were 
set forth in Governor Adams’ message, some were made in the 
South Carolina legislature, and others at the meetings of the 
Southern Commercial Conventions. But the author of most 
of them was L. W. Spratt, the champion, if not the high priest, 
of the slave trade.?® 

The reasons adduced for the reopening of the trade resolve 
themselves into three groups: the economic, the political, and 
the social group. 

In the South, cotton is king; not only does the wealth, 
power and prosperity of the South, but also, that of the North 
and of foreign countries depend upon the production of cotton. 


" Fitzhugh, Geo., Sociology for the South, pp. 1-200. 

1% DuBois, W. E. B., The Suppression of the African Slave Trade, pp. 176-77; 
The Charleston Courier, December 16 and 22, 1857; National Intelligencer, Decem- 
ber 27, 1859; Foote, Henry S., The Bench and Bar of the South and Southwest, 
Pp. 69. 

1% New Orleans Weekly Delta, March 25, 1857. 
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What is true of cotton is, in a large measure, true of other 
tropical products which supply a world need. English action 
is charged with perfidy. For she has freed the slaves in her 
colonies, has posed as the champion of the suppression of the 
slave trade, and yet, she, in collusion with France, is restocking 
her plantations with “free emigrants” from Africa—slaves 
under another name. She is attempting to destroy the southern 
monopoly in the cotton trade by encouraging cotton culture in 
the East Indies, Egypt, Algeria, and Brazil. Furthermore, she 
is fanning the flames of abolitionism by appealing to northern 
fanaticism regarding the immorality of slavery. 

The South has a soil and climate admirably adapted to the 
culture of cotton, rice, and sugar. The Southwest, with its 
sunny clime and almost limitless acreage of fertile soil, beckons 
on to continued expansion. But slave labor is absolutely indis- 
pensable to the production of cotton and other tropical products. 
The present supply is inadequate. The opening up of the South- 
west and the invention of the cotton gin has caused a rapid 
exodus of planters with their slaves from the older states. 
Again, those slaveowners who have remained in the states along 
the Atlantic seaboard have been induced to sell many of their 
slaves to planters in the newer territory. Virginia, Maryland, 
and Kentucky can perhaps continue for some time to supply a 
part of the demand of the new states, but South Carolina and 
Georgia have no slaves to spare. In 1820 the cultivated area 
of South Carolina was about 550,000 acres, while the unculti- 
vated was 2,200,000 acres. The slave population in 1820 was 
179,000. In 1850 the number of slaves had increased to 226,- 
000, and the soil in cultivation at the same date was 700,000 
acres. Thus it will be seen that within a period of thirty years 
there had been an increase of about 30 per cent. in the culti- 
vated area of the state, but during the same period of time 
there had been an increase of only twenty-six per cent. in the 
slave population. Moreover, in the five seaboard districts of 
the state the increase of slave population within these thirty 
years had been less than five per cent.?° 


% The Charleston Courier, November 26, 1856; Ibid., December 16, 1857. 


Note—The natural increase of slaves was about two and one-half or three per 
cent. per annum. The large number of slaves sold or emigrating with masters to 
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This decrease in the productive power of the lower section 
of the state prevailed, to a less extent, throughout the state. 
South Carolina has lost 130,000 slaves since 1820. “A propor- 
tionate amount of territory has failed to be brought into 
culture.” 

This loss of slaves by sale and emigration forms a con- 
stant drain upon the productive industry of the state. Her 
agricultural development, her prosperity and power are being 
diminished for lack of slave labor. The causes which retard 
the development of her resources should be removed. There 
are only two ways of accomplishing this: (1) closing the slave 
market against the demands of the new states, or (2) opening a 
cheaper market for these demands. 

What is true of South Carolina is, to a greater or less 
extent, true of all the Atlantic seaboard states. Slave labor on 
the fertile lands of the Gulf States and Arkansas yields larger 
returns upon a given investment of capital than in the older 
states. Naturally, as the cotton industry develops in the Lower 
South and in the territory still further west, slaves will con- 
tinue to be attracted to those sections. 

The price of slaves is now well nigh prohibitive. It is be- 
coming increasingly difficult to employ them with profit in the 
production of wheat, rice, tobacco, and short staple cotton in 
the older states. There is small chance for southern non- 
slave-owning whites to acquire slaves. 

It is evident from the foregoing considerations, that the 
South needs an increase of slave labor. Her future wealth and 
prosperity depend upon it. The solution of the problem lies in 
the reopening of the slave trade. Slaves could be introduced in 
proportion to the demand at “importers prices.” Young 
negroes could be shipped in from Africa for prices ranging 
from $250 to $500 each. These negroes, with a little prelimi- 
nary training, would be almost as valuable as American-born 
negroes of a similar age who are selling at prices ranging from 
$1000 to $1200 each. With slaves freely imported from Africa 


the states south and west, accounts for the loss of natural increase in South 
Carolina. 

The number of slaves assigned to South Carolina in, the a i paragraph is 
too small for the dates indicated. See statistics quoted on page 411. 
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at small cost, they could be used profitably on the lighter soils, 
in the trades of the cities, and as house servants. “. . . 
wealth would flow in upon us; . . . we ourselves could 
stand up still more resplendent in the prosperity to be poured 
upon us by the turning (teeming or toiling) ? thousands from 
the plains of Africa.”21 

Not only the South, but the North, and all the nations that 
consume southern products would benefit by the slave trade. 
Cotton could thus be produced more cheaply, commerce and 
manufacturing would profit thereby. The importation of 
negroes would not greatly reduce the price of slaves already in 
the southern states, because whatever additions might be 
made to the slave population would be made gradually and any 
reduction in the price would be gradual. Furthermore, the 
slave trade would so stimulate all business and professional 
interests as to contribute to the general welfare. The law of 
supply and demand would control prices and importations ; and 
it is better that the few who sell slaves should lose a little than 
that the many of the South should suffer from want of slaves 
at reasonable prices.?? 

The South has a natural monopoly in the production of cot- 
ton. England and France have attempted to wrest this monop- 
oly from us by futile experiments in cotton culture in various 
parts of the world. “We now have the vantage ground.” We 
should hold it. The economic well-being of the South requires 
that she continue to be the great cotton producer of the 
world.?8 

Politically, the South has lost the balance of power in the 
Senate. She is practically shut out of much of the western 
territory. The draining of slaves from the border states 
threatens to transfer them to the anti-slavery group. The pro- 
longed British and American anti-slavery agitation is tending 


2 L. W. Spratt’s speech before the House of Representatives, Columbia, S. C., 
December 13, 1858. The Charleston Courier, December 22, 1858. 

Note—The average price of American negroes in the Carolinas and Georgia, 
including the young, the middle-aged, and the old, was around $700 in 1857-58. 
The average price of similar negroes throughout the South just prior to the Civil 
War was $500. However, able-bodied men without special training were selling 
at this time for $1000 or $1200 each. See De Bow’s Review, November, 1858, 
pp. 490-506, quoted from Louisiana Democrat, July 20, 1858. 

22 The Charleston Courier, October 15, 1856; Ibid., December 16, 1857. 

28 Ibid., November 26, 1856; Tri-Weekly Telegraph (Houston, Texas), February 
15, 1858. 
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toward the abolition of slavery in the entire South. Under the 
present Federal statutes, the slave trade is defined as piracy. It 
follows, therefore, that every slave held in the South is plunder. 
A stigma has not only been placed upon the slave trade, but 
upon slavery itself.2 It is not proposed to reéstablish the slave 
trade as it had been, but to place the question under the prin- 
ciple of supply and demand, and to wipe out from our statute 
books “the mark of Cain” which has been placed upon our 
institutions.?5 

Nature has established the metes and bounds of social ranks 
and orders. We cannot disregard or surmount them. Wisdom 
consists in conforming to the laws of nature. The negro, 
although an inferior being, has shown remarkable powers of 
adaptation to a state of slavery. As a slave, he finds his proper 
place in our social system, and contributes to the upbuilding of 
the best possible order of white society.?¢ 

Slavery must be extended or must perish. It must be ex- 
tended, not only over new territory, but spread out and vigor- 
ously pushed into universal dissemination in the existing slave 
states. Many more cheap slaves could be used in the produc- 
tion of sugar, in the trades and the arts. It is necessary to 
furnish poor men with the facilities for obtaining and owning 
slaves. Slaves should be so cheapened as to bring them “within 
the reach of every industrious poor man.” He should “par- 
ticipate in the blessings of the institution.” The slave trade 
would bring the price of negroes within the reach of this class. 
The basis of slavery would thus be broadened, and social 
solidarity secured.27 

Those opposing the suggestion to revive the slave trade 
counted among their number many and able men. And these 
men represented on this issue the vast majority of the 
southern people. Their arguments may be briefly set forth. 

The time is not propitious. The equality of free and slave 


* The Charleston Courier, December 16, 1857. 


> De Bow’s Review, XXIV, New Series, IV, pp. 473-491; Wm. L. Yancey’s 
ro Before the Southern Commercial Convention, Montgomery, Alabama, May, 
1858. 


* Harper, William, Pro-Slavery Argument, 35-85; Southern Rights Pamphlets, 
“A Report and a Treatise,” pp. 1-81. 

7L. W. Spratt’s Speech before the House of Representatives, Columbia, S. C., 
December 13, 1858, The Charleston Courier, December 22, 1858; Tri-Weekly Tele- 
graph (Houston, Texas), February 28, and March 21, 1859. 
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states has been lost in the House and in the Senate. The politi- 
cal equilibrium cannot be restored by an influx of Africans. It 
behooves the people of the South by constitutional and legal 
means to protect slavery in its present form. Our country is 
already torn with dissensions because of the rising tide of 
abolitionism. The proposal to reopen the slave trade would 
be an “apple of discord,” which the South is not willing to fling 
into the midst of our national life. 

The “sentiment” of the world is against slavery. We should 
have respect for this opinion. Although we believe in the 
justice and humanity of slavery as it exists in our midst, we 
would at the same time reject the example of the “Coolie and 
apprentice Traffic” or any “lights that would lead to the sanc- 
tion of the slave trade.” Even though Congress has pro- 
nounced the punishment of piracy on the slave trade, it does not 
follow that our slaves are plunder. There is here the distinc- 
tion which the law makes between “malum prohibitum” and 
“malum in se.” But admitting the slave obtained at the present 
day is “plunder,” that does not invalidate the title to our slaves. 
The fathers purchased slaves, not freemen. Their slaves, too, 
were brought in before the Act of 1807 was passed.?8 

The South is not in danger of losing her monopoly on cot- 
ton. A monopoly of the cotton trade is not necessary to the 
prosperity of the South. The region is practically certain, 
however, to maintain her monopoly on cotton. If there should 
be a reduction in the price of cotton resulting from the employ- 
ment of more slaves and the cultivation of more land, the British 
purchaser would be the only gainer. The high price of slaves 
is regulated by the value of our products. If cotton continues 
high, slaves will continue to be high. The only result that 
could come from the reopening of the slave trade would be the 
deluging of the country with barbarians, and the reduction of 
the price of negro labor and cotton to so low a level as to leave 
no profits from slave labor or from free white labor. 

The kind of persons with whom the slave trade would fill 
the land would be harmful alike to the slaves already here and 
to the white people of the South. Not only barbarians, but 


28 Speech of Senator James H. Hammond delivered = Court House, 
October 29, 1858, The Charleston Courier, November 3, 
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“horrid diseases,” would be introduced along with the trade. 

Inasmuch as the citizens of the South do not participate to 
any appreciable degree in the prosecution of the African slave 
trade, they feel little interest in the species of punishment meted 
out to the violators of the laws of the United States upon the 
subject. In view of the existing division of opinion in the 
South, any effort on her part to procure the repeal of these laws 
would be exceedingly unwise. There is danger of a divided 
South, and a disrupted Union in this agitation concerning the 
slave trade. “Let us endeavor to shape a course that may 
promise a brighter future, that may lead to better results.”2® 

In the absence of adequate data, it is difficult to trace with 
precision the spread in the South of public sentiment favorable 
to the slave trade. Speaking broadly, however, and without 
meticulous attention to chronology, the salient points in regard 
to the movement may be set forth. 

Even at a much earlier date than 1850, there were vague 
rumors of a scheme on foot, and some frank avowals on the 
part of a few southern newspapers, of a purpose to reopen the 
slave trade. When the petition of Missouri Territory for ad- 
mission as a state was pending in the Senate in 1820, the fact 
was brought out in the debates that certain prominent persons 
in New York under the leadership of Senator Rufus King and 
“the honorable John Jay, who is now in his dotage,” suspected 
a southern movement to reopen the slave trade. There seems, 
however, to have been no foundation for this suspicion. The 
charges appear to have been made wholly for political effect.*® 

The movement probably had its real beginning in South 
Carolina about 1854, and reached its peak in that state with the 
presentation of Governor Adams’ message to the Legislature in 
1856, and with the discussions in that body during the two 
succeeding sessions.3? 


2° The Charleston Courier, December 22 and 25, 1858; The Southern Intelligencer, 
February 16 and 27; The Texas Republican, April 22, and ccm 4, 1859 

2% Annals of Congress, 16th Congress, Ist Session, Vol. I, p. 419, February 16, 
1820; Martin, Thomas P., The Influence of Trade (in cotton and wheat) on 
Anglo -American Relations, "1829-1846 (dissertation in manuscript), doctor’s thesis, 
Harvard, 1922, pp. 128-129. 

%1 British and Foreign State Papers, 1854-1855, XLV, p. 1156; The Charleston 
Courier, December 16 and 22, 1857. 
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From South Carolina, the movement spread to Georgia, 
Alabama, Mississippi, Louisiana, and Texas. As previously 
stated, the motion to reopen the trade in the South Carolina 
Legislature was ordered to lie on the table by “very decisive 
majorities.” As nearly as can be ascertained from the material 
at hand, it appears that the representatives of the tide-water 
region of the state favored, while the representatives of the 
up-country districts opposed, the movement.?? Obviously, there 
were economic and political reasons for this alignment.%% 

In the senatorial election of 1858 the South Carolina legis- 
lature elected, from a number of competitors, the Hon. James 
Chestnut, a conservative state rights man. Mr. Adams was 
the slave trade candidate. The results of this election signified 
that South Carolina sustained state rights, but condemned the 
slave trade. This election also assured to Senator James H. 
Hammond the support of his state.4 

In Georgia Mr. Spratt had delivered his argument for the 
slave trade, the press was discussing the subject, and Alexander 
H. Stephens in his August speech, July 2, 1859, seems to have 
favored the reopening of the slave trade. At all events, he 
pointed out the fact that the South should not expect to see 
many more slave states formed unless there should be “an 
increase of African stock.” He further emphasized the fact 
that it was a grave and important question of public policy 
which the people of the South should calmly and seriously con- 
sider. Although Mr. Stephens. appears here to favor the 
reopening of the trade, when later questioned about the matter 
he stated that in this speech he had been merely raising the 
question.®5 

%2 The Charleston Courier, December 1, 1856, quoted from the > Caro- 
linian, November 29, 1856; The Charleston Courier, January 6 and 8, 

Norz—The statement above regarding the alignment in South Sodien would 
not hold good in every case. The Southern Whigs were as a rule large slave- 
holders, and yet they, for the most part, opposed both the slave trade and secession. 

Charleston was a commercial center, therefore somewhat conservative. The 
mercantile influence there appears to have been against the slave trade; while the 
planter influence, in part at least, seems to have favored the trade. Thus the 
sentiment and vote of Charleston were divided on the issue. 

%8 The Charieston Courier, December 16 and 22, 1857; National Intelligencer, 
December 16, 1858, and December 27, 1857; Foote, Henry S., The Bench and Bar 
of the South and Southwest, p. 69 

% National Intelligencer, December 9, 1858. 

% National Intelligencer, July 13, 1859; Annual Report of the American His- 
torical Association, 1911, II, pp. 446- "447 (Correspondence of Robert Toombs, Alex- 


ander H. Stephens, and Howell Cobb); Pendleton, L., Alexander H. Stephens 
(American Crisis Biographies), pp. 147-148. 
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In the fall of 1858 the slave trade question came up for 
discussion in the Georgia legislature. The method taken to 
clear the way for the reopening was the introduction of a bill 
for the purpose of striking out the section in the Georgia Con- 
stitution of 1798, which prohibited the foreign slave trade. 
The customary arguments pro and con were reproduced, but 
the motion for amending the state constitution was lost.3¢ 

The slave trade movement had some advocates in the “Black 
Belt” of Alabama. In 1857 Mr. Nabors, of Pickens County, 
introduced in the Alabama legislature a resolution looking 
towards the reopening of the slave trade. The resolution, how- 
ever, failed to pass. The legislature in this state seems not to 
have taken the proposal very seriously.37 

The Southern Commercial Convention met in Montgomery, 
Alabama, May 1858. Here, the chief forensic battle on the 
question of the reopening occurred. L. W. Spratt, of South 
Carolina, and Wm. L. Yancey, of Alabama, presented with 
much eloquence the arguments in favor of a set of resolutions 
which had for their purpose the reopening of the African slave 
trade. Roger A. Pryor, of Virginia, the principal speaker in 
opposition, was able to prevent the passage of the Spratt reso- 
lutions.?§ 

During the year 1858, according to frequent press reports, 
the slave trade had actually revived in several Gulf States, 
particularly in Mississippi. It was reported that several cargoes 
of native Africans had been landed on the banks of Pearl 
River, Mississippi, and sold to the planters of that region. 
There were rumors of a joint stock company formed with a 
capital of $100,000, and a Boston ship commander, for the 
purpose of prosecuting the slave trade in Mississippi.39 

These reports were sometimes denied, but after making due 
allowance for exaggerations, it seems probable that some slaves 
were thus introduced into Mississippi. Stephens A. Douglas 

%6 National Intelligencer, November 27, 1858; quoted from The Savannah Re- 
publican, November 22, 1858; The Charleston Courier, November 27, 1858; quoted 
from The Savannah Republican. 

37 Journal of the House of Represenatives (Alabama), 1857-58, p. 180. 

% De Bow’s Review, XXIV, New Series, IV, pp. 473-491. 

%® The Charleston Courier, June 5, 1858, quoted from the Charlottesville (Va.) 


Advocate; The Charleston Courier, April 23, 1858, quoted from the New York 
Tribune, April 8, 1858; New Orleans Daily Delta, February 26, 1858. 
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stated that in his tour of the South soon after the Lincoln- 
Douglas debates he saw in Vicksburg a considerable number of 
miserable Africans in stockades,—penned like cattle.*° 

Some prominent citizens of Mississippi, such as John A. 
Quitman, favored the reopening of the trade. Jefferson Davis, 
although opposed to the slave trade in Mississippi, was non- 
committal in regard to other southern states. In a speech 
delivered before the Democratic Convention in Jackson, July 6 
1859, he traced the history of the federal laws against the 
slave trade, and questioned their constitutionality. He had 
stated, however, that even if there were no federal laws on the 
subject, he would favor the observance of the law of Missis- 
sippi prohibiting the trade. He believed in a “servile caste,” 
but expressed the opinion that too great an influx of Africans 
would follow the reopening of the slave trade, and effect injuri- 
ously the state. He made it clear that his remarks applied to 
Mississippi alone, and not to the states and territories of the 
Southwest.*4 

When the Southern Commercial Convention met in Vicks- 
burg, Mississippi, May, 1859, despite the strong opposition of 
Henry S. Foote and other prominent men, the convention 
declared for the reopening of the slave trade.*? 

In the state of Louisiana, as early as 1839, the New Orleans 
Courier had suggested the revival of the slave trade, but in so 
far as the South as a whole was concerned, this suggestion 
should be considered as a sopradic move.*% 

In this connection, a word should be said regarding J. 
D. B. De Bow. De Bow who was born in Charleston, S. C., 
educated in that state, became a lawyer and writer for southern 
periodicals, moved to New Orleans, and established the Com- 
mercial Review in 1845-46. He was made Professor of Politi- 
cal Economy in the University of Louisiana in 1848. Upon 
the recommendation of Jefferson Davis he was appointed 
Superintendent of the United States Census in 1853. De Bow 


© New York Tribune, August 23, 1859. 

“ National Intelligencer, October 2, 1859; Rowland, wor Jefferson Davis, 
Constitutionalist, His Letters, Papers and Speeches, IV, pp. 

42 De Bow’s Review, XXIV, New Series, IV, p. 473. 

43 Martin, Thomas P., The Influence of Trade (in cotton and wheat) on Anglo- 
American Relations, 1829- 1846. Dissertation (in manuscript), Harvard, 1922, pp, 
128-129. 
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was one of the most active and enthusiastic leaders in the indus- 
trial development of the South. He was the most active pro- 
moter of the Southern Commercial Conventions which met 
annually from 1845 to 1859.44 

De Bow, in common with Spratt, Yancey, Governor Adams, 
and others favored the African slave trade, and although the 
Southern Commercial Conventions discussed from time to time 
various subjects pertaining to the economic and industrial 
development of the South in the later fifties, the debates on the 
proposal to review the slave trade occupied a very prominent 
place on their programs.*® 

The matter was first brought forward by the New Orleans 
convention of 1855. Here Mr. McGinsey, of Louisiana, intro- 
duced a resolution instructing the Southern Congress to secure 
the repeal of the slave laws. But the resolution was not re- 
ported by the committee on resolutions.*® 

For a number of years, the New Orleans Delta warmly 
advocated the reopening of the slave trade. This paper ran a 
series of articles written by L. W. Spratt of Charleston, in 
which he reproduced and amplified the arguments which he 
had put forth in the legislature of South Carolina and in the 
Southern Commercial Conventions. The New Orleans Pica- 
yune, though more conservative than the Delta, came out for 
the slave trade in 1858.47 

The legislature of Louisiana probably took its cue from the 
French and English proposal to restock their sugar islands with 
“African Coolies.” In March, 1858, a bill authorizing the 
importation of blacks from Africa to be indentured for not 
less than fifteen years passed the House of Representatives by a 
large majority, and failed of passage in the State Senate by 
two votes.*§ 

In Texas there were a few planters, politicians, and 
editors of newspapers who favored the African slave trade. 


* Dodd, Wm. E., Contributions of the South to Economic Thought and Writing 
to 1865 (The South in the Building of the Nation, V, pp. 574-576). 

% De Bow’s Review, XVIII, p. 628; Ibid., XX, 91, pp. 217, 221-222. 

# Ibid., XVIII, p. 628. 

4* De Bow’s Review, XXV. pp. 491-506; New Orleans Picayune, August 8, 
1858; New Orleans Weekly Delta, March 26, August 2, 5, and November 21, 1857, 
and February 27, 1858. 


48 New Orleans Weekly Delta, March 5, 1858, De Bow’s a XXV, 491- 
506; Channing, Edward, History of the United States, VI, p. 216. 
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When the proposal had been pretty thoroughly discussed for 
more than a year, the matter was brought before the State Leg- 
islature on November 24, 1857. Mr. John Henry Brown intro- 
duced in the House of Representative a “Preamble and Joint 
Resolution” which was read and referred to the Committee on 
Slaves and Slavery. Mr. Brown in the “Preamble” made a 
rather lengthy plea for the proposition. In justification of 
slavery he reproduced in large measure the planter philosophy 
to which reference has already been made. Then followed two 
resolutions. The first requested the Senators and representa- 
tives of Texas in the federal congress to urge “the repeal of all 
laws and the abrogation of all treaties prohibiting the importa- 
tion of African slaves into the slave-holding States and Terri- 
tories of the Union” and the passage of laws providing for the 
safe and “humane” importation of slaves into the United 
States. The second resolution requested the governor to send 
copies of the resolutions to Texas representatives in Congress 
and to all governors of other states. 

On December 24, 1857, the Committee on Slaves and 
Slavery, of which Mr. Brown was chairman, made a report 
with an appendix. After reviewing briefly the history of 
slavery and the slave trade in the United States, making men- 
tion of the efforts at abolition, and giving the history of the 
federal laws designed for the suppression of the foreign slave 
trade, the Committee affirmed its faith in the wisdom, justice, 
and humanity of the American patriarchal form of slavery. In 
regard to the subject referred to it, the Committee expressed 
the opinion that such importations as were contemplated in the 
proposal, far from being morally wrong, would result in the 
greatest good to the negroes brought in. It was pointed out, 
however, that slavery agitation had already caused several 
crises in the history of the country, the measure had not been 
sufficiently discussed, it was a grave question of public policy 
which should be passed upon by the people before action on the 
part of the legislature. In view of ali the fact in the case, the 
Committee recommended that no action be taken on the subject. 
The report and appendix containing literature on slavery 
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were accepted, and it was ordered that ten thousand copies be 
printed for distribution among the citizens of the state.*® 

With the acceptance of this report, the suggestion to revive 
the slave trade ended in the legislature. The subject came up 
again, however, in the campaign and election of 1859. In the 
democratic convention held in Houston, May 1859, a resolution 
was offered with the purpose of making the subject a campaign 
issue. Although the motion was voted down by an overwhelm- 
ing majority, the charge was reiterated throughout the cam- 
paign that the “regular” Democrats favored the slave trade. 
The result was the election of the opposition ticket with Sam 
Houston as Governor. 

Inasmuch as the proposal to reopen the slave trade was not 
a part of the platform of the Democratic Party, it was not 
properly an issue in the campaign; but because the question 
had been raised in the Houston convention, and because the 
charge that the Democrats favored the reopening was con- 
stantly made and accepted as true by many, the proposal was, 
in a sense, an issue. The outcome was a rebuke to the slave 
traders for the decision at the polls showed that the following 
of those who would revive the trade in Texas was inconsider- 
able. The question was therefore dropped.®° 

What has just been said in regard to conditions in Texas 
was in large measure true of the rest of the Lower South. 
Conditions existed which in the minds of the proponents of the 
slave trade seemed to warrant the reopening of the trade. Of 
course, the proposal was ridiculous and absurd. The Federal 
Congress, under constitutional authority, had outlawed the 
traffic. The revival of the trade could never have been accom- 
plished in the Union, and it is very doubtful whether it could 
have been accomplished without the Union.®! It is also true 
that the proposal had only a small number of adherents in each 
of the states mentioned—never a majority in any of them. 


*® Southern Rights Pamphlets, “A Report and a Treatise,” pp. 1-81. 
- The Texas Republican, April 22, 1859. Barker, E. C., “The African Slave 
Trade in Texas,” Quarterly of the Texas State Historical Association, VI, pp. 145- 
158. The Tri-Weekly Telegraph, August 19, 1859. Lubbock, F. R., Six Decades 
in Texas, pp. 243-254. 

"The Southern Intelligencer, February 16 and 27, 1859; Texas Republican, 
April 22 and February 4, 1859. 
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It is pertinent to ask why intelligent men should have 
sponsored such a movement. The conditions described, and the 
economic, political, and social arguments for the trade, previ- 
ously set forth in this paper, may in part account for the move- 
ment. It is also possible that the leading proponents were not 
seriously intent upon bringing about the revival of the African 
slave trade, but were working for political effect. Perhaps 
they thought the agitation for slave importations an effective 
method of combating the anti-slavery crusade, or of bringing 
on secession.52 

At all events, secession came, and “the thunder of the guns 
at Fort Sumter announced that the argument was closed.” 


"3 New Orleans Delta, May 9 and 13, 1857. 
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Tue Apvancinc SoutH; Stories of Progress and Reaction. By Edwin 
Mims. Garden City, New York: Doubleday, Page, & Company, 1926. 
xviii, 319 pp. 


Mr. Mims has made an invaluable survey of currents of 
opinion in the South of today—a survey of certain currents of 
intellectual life and social relationships which have come into 
existence contemporary with the increase in wealth and the 
extension of prosperity which have characterized the last 
quarter century. The eleven chapters which form the body of 
the book include sketches of men and movements in the domain 
of agricultural improvement and industrial relations, descrip- 
tions of notable contests for intellectual and religious freedom, 
an appreciation of the trend against Romanticism in literature, 
and an appraisement of the new conscience regarding the race 
question. Such an array of evidence indicates the dawn of a 
new order in intellectual life and a new social outlook which 
did not exist a generation ago. That such evidence can be pre- 
sented 1s of more importance than the interpretation of any 
single movement or character. 

There is both timeliness and lasting value in Mr. Mims’ 
work. It is timely because of its illustrations of the working 
of liberalism among thinking people, of the instances cited in 
which the conservative spirit has yielded to new ideals. 
Throughout there is discretion in the selection of material and 
its presentation. The pride of the provincial is lacking, also 
the boastfulness of the materialisic Babbitt. In each chapter 
the aim is faithfulness to the significant facts, without apology 
to the conservatives or undue praise of their opponents. 
Achievement, not propaganda or programs, is everywhere 
stressed. 

The author’s method is characterized by the personal note 
and the impressionistic tone. Many of the men and women 
whose leadership he appraises are friends or acquaintances. 
This gives a certain note of intimacy and makes possible a por- 
trayal of character otherwise hardly possible; illustrative are 
the presentations of Walter Hines Page and the college presi- 
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dent who turned from liberalism to arch-conservatism. Be- 
cause of this personal equation the book is impressionistic. 
Rarely does an interpreter of contemporary civilization see 
deeply below the surface, and in the present instance the reader 
must feel that those forces which produce new ideas—or at least 
the material with which new leaders have had to work—are not 
sufficiently emphasized. Symptoms are always more easily 
described than dynamic conditions. Here lies the way for a 
complementary study, one of the changes in the economic, gov- 
ernmental, and social structure which inevitably bring changes 
in intellectual life and social policy. For example, a comparison 
of the activities of any of the state governments in the South 
today with their activities in 1860 would indicate a strong re- 
action from the old ideal of laissez faire to that of social con- 
trol—a change indicating that thought, too, must have become 
socialized. The story of industry is not merely a matter of 
statistics ; it has forced people to live in closer proximity one 
to another, and thinking that is stimulated by companionship 
is different from lonely meditation. Is not a revolt against 
Romanticism a natural consequence? A comparison of the 
personnel of leadership of today with the leadership of fifty 
years ago also remains to be made. Are the governors, the 
judges, the legislators of the South today of the same ruling 
class as that of 1860? Here, of course, are subjects for further 
investigation ; but whoever undertakes a consideration of them 
will be under obligation for many suggestions in these chapters 
by Mr. Mims, for on nearly every page there is something that 
suggests a similarity or contrast to conditions years ago. 


Biues. Edited by W. C. Handy, with an Introduction by Abbe Niles 
and Illustrations by Miguel Cavarrubias. New York: A. and C. 
Boni, 1926. 


Necro Worxkapay Soncs. By Howard W. Odum and Guy B. Johnson. 
Chapel Hill, N. C.: University of North Carolina Press, 1926. 278 pp. 
Trite and limited in their sentiments, representing that per- 

fect stage of cheap vulgarity half-way between naiveté and 

genuine culture, the Blues may nevertheless deserve the hand- 
some volume which the Bonis have devoted to them. For their 
music, which is much more important than their phraseology, 
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has set Europe and America dancing and has influenced the 
work of more than one serious composer. It is fitting, there- 
fore, that their history and character, and the work of W. C. 
Handy in propagating and popularizing them, should receive 
such careful and competent attention as Mr. Niles gives 
in his introduction. And it is more than fitting—it is astonish- 
ing—that the uttermost jazziness of their spirit should be so 
successfully represented in any sketches as they are in the 
peculiar illustrations of Miguel Cavarrubias. To the student 
of the early twentieth century this volume will always be of 
value as the best record of one of its most spectacular aberra- 
tions, while the student of folk-lore will find in it another 
interesting demonstration, along with broadside ballads, music 
hall hits, and the minstrel books of the 1850’s, of where good 
folk-songs go after they become self-conscious. 

Negro Workaday Songs, of course, is much more than a 
collection of Blues, but it illustrates very patly the influence of 
that type of negro folk-song on all other types. Compar- 
ing its approximately two hundred and fifty songs, collected 
since the vogue of blues, with some five hundred collected by 
different people (including Mr. Odum) before the blues be- 
came popular, one observes that the Negro workaday songs 
have suddenly undergone a noticeable change. Messrs, Odum 
and Johnson have themselves noticed this, but they have neg- 
lected to emphasize sufficiently the fact (of which their really 
extensive study of printed and recorded blues must have made 
them aware) that this change is in the direction of the Blues. 
Many of Mr. Handy’s selections in which the individual con- 
tribution far outweighs the folk element, finds an echo in 
Negro Workaday Songs. This is a fact hardly worth noting 
about a book of such genuine value as Negro Workaday Songs 
were it not that it leads the editors slightly to overstress the 
element of dejection in their study of Negro character which 
they base on their songs. The Blues themselves are not all 
genuinely “blue,” as Mr. Niles has pointed out, nor is their 
permanent influence on the Negro song likely to be any greater 
than the similar influence of the debased minstrel songs of 1850, 
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while their value as a reflection of Negro character, now that 
they are no longer genuine folk-songs, needs to be discounted 
somewhat carefully. 

More clearly than any other book, however, this volume 
sets forth the true Negro laborer as revealed by his songs. The 
bad man, the creeper, the homesick stray, the elemental love of 
food, drink, and women, the battle of wits with sheriff, love- 
rival, gang “captain,” or sheer hard luck—all are there, in all 
their variations from humorous to grim. Perhaps the various 
bad men need to be toned down a little when it comes to inter- 
preting the singer from the song; the singer admires him, as 
the numerous songs show; he even professes himself a bad 
man, and sometimes is; but the average singer would still much 
rather see than be one. Two missing notes, naturally, are the 
obscene songs, which are unprintable and (appropriate to the 
times ) the pre-war laborer’s brag about his prowess as a worker. 

The main object of the book, that of picturing the present- 
day Negro workman from his songs, is most capably fulfilled ; 
the book is copious and well arranged, and the versions are 
fuller than in most collections. A feature of especial interest 
to the student of folk-song is the presence of many songs caught 
in their first formless and rhymeless stage, before frequent 
usage has given them the comparative finish which preserves 
them for the collector. 

Newman I. Waite. 


Tue Diarres or GeorceE Wasuincton, 1748-1799. Edited by John C. 
Fitzpatrick. Boston and New York: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1925. 
iv, 450, 461, 458, 450 pp. 

The historians of this country are deeply indebted to the 
diarists. How differently might much of our history have been 
written save for the Diary of John Quincy Adams! What 
new revisions of judgments have been made because of the 
Diary of Gideon Welles! How indispensable are a host of 
similar works of smaller proportion! For these reasons many 
readers will open these volumes which contain the daily entries 
of the Father of his Country, only to be disappointed. The 
reason therefor is that Washington’s conception of a diary was 
that it should be a log or a record of the daily routine and things 
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material, rather than a commentary on matters political or intel- 
lectual. How far he travelled by day, with whom he dined or 
passed idle hours, the state of the weather, the condition of the 
crops, the care of plantations—such are the facts mainly re- 
corded. Indeed, such questions engrossed him not only the six 
weekly days of labor, but they pursued him also on the day of 
rest; for on Sunday, May 11, 1788, we find this entry (Vol. 
ITI, page 346): 
At home all day. 


Counted the number of the following articles which are contained 
in a pint: viz. of 











The small round pease commonly called Gentlemen’s Pease............ 3144 
Those brot. from York Rivr. by Majr. G. Washington...................... 2268 
Do. Those brot. from Mrs. Dangerfield’s.......... 1375 
Those given by Hezh. Fairfax te 1330 
Large, and early black eye Pease......... 1186 
BOUTIN FROME TRON acccsinciessnssicsnsccerosincere 1473 








Accordingly, a bushel of the above, allowing 5 to a hill, will plant 
the number of hills wch. follow: viz. 











DO TOME stasis cic cecadal 40243 4th Kind 17024 
2. Ditto 29030 5. Ditto .... 15180 
3. Ditto ree GR ccc 18854 





How far removed is the Diarist’s state of mind from poli- 
tics or statecraft is shown by the entry on June 15, 1775, the 
day on which Washington was elected by the Continental Con- 
gress Commander-in-Chief of its military forces: 


Dined at Burnes’ in the Field. Spent the Eveng. on a Committee. 


Again, throughout the duration of the Philadelphia Convention, 
he leaves no mention of the momentous questions at issue. 
But we are informed of the use of “plaister of Paris” and of 
the possibilities of buckwheat, derived from observations made 
while visiting near Philadelphia. However, at the end of the 
convention one appreciation of its importance creeps in, for on 
the day of adjournment this entry is made (Vol. III, page 
237) : 

The business being thus closed, the Members adiourned to the City 
Tavern, dined together and took cordial leave of each other; after 


which I returned to my lodgings, did some business with, and received 
the papers from the Secretary of the Convention, and retired to medi- 
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tate on the momentous work which had been executed, after not less 
than five, for a large part of the time Six, and sometimes 7 hours sit- 
ting every day, except sundays and the ten days of adjournment to give 
a comee. opportunity and time to arrange the business, for more than 
four months. 


There are three diaries that bear upon affairs of state, 
those made during tours to the west before and after the Revo- 
lution and one kept during 1781, which records events leading 
up to the surrender at Yorktown. It should be noted that no 
diary was kept from his appointment as Commander-in-Chief 
in 1775 until 1781, and there are also other lacunae ; indeed, not 
until he was mature did Washington really take to the diary 
habit, and in years when he was most busy with public affairs 
the habit lapsed. Unfortunately, some diaries have been lost, 
but such as have been preserved are here published. 

Yet the diaries have an abiding value. They reveal an 
orderly, systematic mind, an instinct for detail and organiza- 
tion. They supply a wealth of material for a study of Wash- 
ington as planter and leave the impression that he was rooted 
to the soil. Waves of political agitation came and departed, 
but they could not shake his interest in the solid earth about 
him. Here is the background for his stability of character, 
here the contact he had with the great stream of human experi- 
ence. A man who kept his own house in order was thereby 
equipped to bring order to the house of a nation. 

Another distinct value of these volumes consists in the 
excellent notes of Mr. Fitzpatrick. His foot-notes are a mine 
of information on men and affairs in America during the later 
eighteenth century. Rarely is such editorial work so well done, 
never is ‘t better done. The publication has been sponsored by 
the Mt. Vernon Ladies’ Association, an example and challenge 
to other patriotic societies. 

Wii K. Boyp. 


Some Cycies or CatHay. By William Allen White. Chapel Hill: 
University of North Carolina Press, 1925. 96 pp. 
In these few pages William Allen White sketches with 
broad and generous strokes a philosophy which he believes 
underlies the panorama of history. This philosophy, reminis- 
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cent of Hegel’s Philosophy of History, divides, in the dual 
dimension of time and space, the story of the evolution of 
human institutions into the ancient and the modern. The 
“Larger Cycle” of human development is the general develop- 
ment of the principal of democracy in the modern world, with 
Christianity as the earliest and most enduring of the media 
which have propagated it. Democracy is the concept of the 
supreme importance of the individuality or soul of man. Ap- 
plied to American history this reasoning is as follows: John 
Locke transferred the theory of democracy from the religious 
to the political stage; the American Revolution represents the 
culmination of this phase of democracy, and is the first of the 
three “cycles” into which the evolution of democracy in the 
United States is divided. The second stage reaches its crisis 
in the Civil War, which demonstrated that the struggle for 
democracy had been transferred from the political to the eco- 
nomic arena. The triumph of Abolition meant that democracy 
represented no longer only the right of the white man to polit- 
ical freedom, but of every man to choose his own master. The 
third or “Populist” cycle, embodies the principle that all men 
have the right to at least a minimum share in the products of 
industry. The entrance of the United States into the World 
War halts, perhaps only temporarily, the development of this 
phase of American democracy. 

This, in brief, is the outline of a conception of history 
which is introduced by an affirmative answer to the query, 
“Are human movements independent of wars?” The incon- 
sistency of this answer with an outline which is based squarely 
upon three wars as the culmination of the three cycles, seems 
not to occur to the author. It is true that the relation of the 
European War to the third cycle of democracy is recognized 
by Mr. White only as an artificial force which halted that 
cycle, rather than as constituting a basic factor in it. It is not 
impossible, however, to view this third war as fundamental in 
its relation to the cycles of democracy, with the European and 
American cycles synchronized and the action embracing a 
wider field than in the case of the former two. It is possible 
that the war was the culmination of the evolution of democracy, 
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and that now in Italy, in Spain, perhaps even in the United 
States in the guise of the new contempt for the legislative branch 
of government, there is to be the | eginning of another “Greater 
Cycle” in which democracy shall be swept aside as outworn. 
May not the Russian Revolution be considered as the violent 
expression of the economic doctrines of the Populists? 

Not the least striking of the author’s concepts is that of the 
transmutation of an idea into action and finally into an institu- 
tion. A philosopher like Locke originates the idea. A fanatic 
like Sam Adams, Garrison, or Bryan agitates the minds of the 
multitude, while the gentlemen who are the pillars of society 
look askance at the shady rascal. A Washington, a Lincoln, or 
a Roosevelt, out of the agitation of the fanatic, produces an 
institution, and the institution becomes respectable, the leaders 
who institutionalized the idea become statesmen, “walk over to 
the parks and climb on pedestals and turn into statues erected 
by a grateful and infected people.” 

Considering our present patronizing air towards democracy, 
this may seem almost medieval; nevertheless, the concepts of 
Some Cycles of Cathay are vigorous and stimulating. 


Cavin B. Hoover. 


A History oF THE ENGLISH People 1n 1815. By Elie Halévy. With an 
Introduction by Graham Wallas. Translated from the French by 
E. I. Watkin and D. A. Barker. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1924. xvi, 576 pp. 


A History oF THE EnGLisH Prope 1815-1830. Translated 
from the French by E. I. Watkin. New York: Harcourt, Brace and 
Company, 1926. xi, 318 pp. 

For a long time the study of modern English history was 
neglected in favor of earlier periods. But the events of the 
World War and the problems of reconstruction have called new 
attention to the great struggles with France from 1792 to 1815 
and to the peace difficulties of the following years. The able 
French historian, Elie Halévy, has written the history of Eng- 
land from about 1783 to 1841 in three volumes. Two have 
so far been competently translated into English and the third is 
to appear within a year. Volume I, which was finished before 
the World War, is largely descriptive and covers the years from 
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1783 to 1815. No attempt is made, however, to narrate the 
course of political or military events, but rather to make an 
analysis of British civilization in 1815. 

The author has set himself the task of explaining why 
Great Britain was not convulsed with revolutions, as were the 
continental countries. In answering this question, M. Halévy 
treats at length two influences in British history which have 
never been adequately stressed before, Evangelical Christianity 
and non-Christian Radicalism, and shows how these forces, 
working together, prevented the French Revolution from 
spreading to England, and, at the same time, made the tardy 
reform of existing abuses possible. Of the two forces, Evan- 
gelical Christianity is distinctly English. English reformers in 
dealing with the continent often assumed that religious fervor 
was to be found there and had to be told by such men as Castle- 
reagh and Wellington that a great religious public, for example, 
keenly interested in the abolition of the slave trade, was non- 
existent in France, and that English religious enthusiasm was 
regarded there as a form of hypocrisy to cloak economic greed. 
The chapters which treat of religion and culture are the most 
significant in Volume I. 

M. Halévy is careful to state his thesis clearly: “Both 
within and without her communion the Church of England was 
content to tolerate what we may call without exaggeration 
religious anarchy. But . . . it was due indirectly to this 
anarchy that English institutions were after all so stable; for 
the imperturbable apathy of the establishment left free scope 
to the often fanatical zeal of the Protestant sects 
they were enormously strengthened by the birth and rapid 
growth of the great Methodist body. They offered an outlet 
by which the despair of the proletariat in times of hunger and 
misery could find relief, opposed a peaceful barrier to the 
spread of revolutionary ideas, and supplied the want of legal 
control by the control of a despotic public opinion. Thus Eng- 
land was revealed as in very truth the country of self-govern- 
ment, the cotntry which in the deepest sense—the moral and 
religious sense—of the phrase ‘governs itself,’ instead of being 
governed by an external authority.” 
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In the second volume M. Halévy discusses the questions 
which engaged statesmen from 1815 to 1830: taxation, popular 
agitations and coercion acts, agricultural distress, anti-slavery, 
parliamentary reform, Catholic emancipation, the poor law, the 
national debt, and the return to specie payment. He shows 
how after half a dozen years the government became inter- 
ested in carrying out different reforms, but, although he calls 
Book I The Years of Lord Castlereagh, he does not bring out 
Castlereagh’s greatness as a foreign minister, while, on the 
other hand, he shows that Castlereagh was not the most reac- 
tionary member of the government. The appreciation of him 
as a man whose enemies “knew that he was harmless, and it 
was for that very reason that they fastened upon him as the 
victim of their attacks,” is inadequate (p. 151). This part 
should be read along with Webster’s The Foreign Policy of 
Castlereagh. The account of the trial of Queen Caroline is 
particularly vivid. 

The author is rather severe in condemning Canning’s ag- 
gressive foreign policy, but the treatment of him is sympa- 
thetic; “a poet had succeeded a man of prose” (Vol. II, p. 
163). The work of Peel, Robinson, and Huskisson, the influ- 
ence of Bentham and Ricardo are very clearly set forth. 

M. Halévy throughout his work interprets his history. The 
self-discipline of the British people during a crisis like the 
general strike is largely explained in these volumes; for Eng- 
land a hundred years ago was “a country without officials and 
without police, where the executive was weaker than in any 
other country in Europe, and where the Justices of the Peace, 
members of the nobility and gentry, in whose hands the local 
government of England lay, were obliged to trust for the main- 
tenance of order to the voluntary obedience of the people” 
(Vol. II, p. 5). 

M. Halévy has done an enormous amount of work, includ- 
ing an investigation of a great mass of newspaper and pamphlet 
material, and, although he modestly calls attention to the fact 
that he has not examined all the original sources, he has brought 
his keen synthetic mind to bear upon his materials and has given 
the world a new interpretation of the history of the English 
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People during a critical age—an age filled with problems and 
perplexities in many instances so comparable to those confront- 
ing Great Britain today. 
Frank J. KLINGBERG. 
University of California, 
Southern Branch. 


Byron 1n Perspective. By J. D. Symon. New York: Frederick A. 

Stokes & Company, 1925. xiii, 298 pp. 

Tue Pircrtm or Erernity. By John Drinkwater. New York: George 

H. Doran, 1925. Illustrated. xvi, 408 pp. 

Both Matthew Arnold and the pious Doctor John Todd 
were wrong about Byron. So was practically everybody else, 
according to Lord Lovelace; but Arnold and Todd were de- 
monstrably wrong. For the former predicted that by 1900 
Byron would stand with Wordsworth, far above all other 
nineteenth century writers; and the latter, in the late 1830’s, 
was confident that Byron “will quickly pass from notice and is 
doomed to be exiled from the libraries of all virtuous men.” 
Yet books about Byron continue to appear, and with a fre- 
quency that Doctor Todd would have regarded as both fatuous 
and vicious. It is true that much of the interest in Byron has 
been pornographic and that much of the praise of his poetry 
has been damningly faint. Even some of the Byron centennial 
papers warmed so faintly in their appreciation that a true 
Byronian will wonder whether the spark is worth the blowing. 
Mr. Symons does good service in pointing out that the fashion- 
able half-heartedness of Byron criticism is due mainly to the 
over-emphasis of technical finish, rare-soulfulness and exoticism 
which since pre-Raphaelite times have almost altered the sex of 
English poetry. He might have added that the tendency of 
Ruskin’s criticism and the critical tradition of “poor Keats” 
and “poor Shelley” have also borne their part. And since Mr. 
Symons’ appreciation has real backbone and does not apologize 
for its existence, it is a little disappointing that he does not go a 
step further, as Mr. Drinkwater does, and explain the real 
vitality of Byron’s reputation by emphasizing the enormous 
liveliness of the man as something too much a part of other 
men ever to be put to sleep by decorous critical lullabies. 
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Mr. Symon writes pleasingly and soundly, if not exhaus- 
tively. His reading of Byron from the letters and poems is 
good, though not quite so good as Mr. Drinkwater’s accom- 
plishment with the same materials. His use of the mass of 
literature about Byron is sound as far as it goes, but it does 
not go far enough. Thus in his chapter on the Byronic hero 
he develops the idea that “One model, and one only sat for the 
portrait of the Byronic hero”—namely, Byron himself. The 
contributory influence of Gothic villains and heroes, though 
rather a commonplace of Byron scholarship, is not mentioned. 
The chapter on the “Fluctuations of Fame” would have been 
enriched, and incidentally saved one or two trifling errors in 
detail, had the author been acquainted with Mr. Chew’s Lord 
Byron—His Fame and After-Fame. The treatment of Don 
Juan is disappointingly thin, but the adequacy of the two chap- 
ters on “The Hellenic Enthusiasm and the Last Adventure” 
offers sufficient compensation. The real individuality of the 
volume, however, lies in the first four chapters and the four- 
teenth. Here Byron is presented from a comparatively fresh 
viewpoint—that of his early Scotch background and its influ- 
ence. The treatment of Byron’s mother, of the wild Gordon 
ancestry, and of the early life in Aberdeen contribute definitely 
to a better understanding of the poet. So much does Mr. Sy- 
mon make of the Scot in Byron that he even explains Byron’s 
rhyming “ever” with “river” (p. 241) as due to the trace of 
Scotch still lingering in his pronunciation—but, on second 
thought, even this may be correct. 

About the Astarte problem Mr. Symon preserves a silence 
so complete that it shouts. Not so Mr. Drinkwater, who says 
at the outset that the problem must be threshed out and pro- 
ceeds to do so with the really distinguished blend of common- 
sense, intellectual integrity, and thorough knowledge of his 
materials that makes this volume throughout one of the best of 
ali studies of Byron. Of course he does not solve the problem; 
it is probably too baffling ever to be settled definitely, but he 
does make it appear rather unlikely that Lord Lovelace has 
settled the matter. Since most readers of Astarte were inclined 
to take that book as complete evidence of the guilt of Byron 
and Augusta, Mr. Drinkwater’s contribution, even though 
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negative, is valuable: True, there are several letters on which 
Lord Lovelace’s case mainly rests with which Mr. Drinkwater 
can do nothing, and most readers will still feel that Byron’s 
letter of May 17, 1819 (p. 86), will fit no other imaginable 
situation than the one Lord Lovelace sought to prove; yet the 
other evidence reviewed does leave a possibility that a solution 
is possible on hitherto unsuspected lines, even though it is hard 
to imagine what they might be. Without writing in any sense 
as a special pleader, Mr. Drinkwater has managed to change a 
verdict of guilty to “not proven.” 

In its main purpose, that of rescuing Byron from the melo- 
dramatic tradition which has engulfed all other aspects of his 
fame, the book is brilliantly successful. There is an unanswer- 
able persuasion in the forthright, personal, almost colloquial 
style that is nevertheless always cool and suave, and in the 
sagacious and lucid digestion of the abundant literature about 
Byron. In the treatment of Byron’s London and Venetian 
periods Mr. Drinkwater sets forth a Byron far more human 
and reasonable than the average reader of Byroniana would 
expect. He practically abolishes the legend that Byron’s stay 
in Venice was a period of complete moral collapse. At times, 
particularly toward the end of the book in the cases of Tre- 
lawny, Lady Blessington and Leigh Hunt, we find the vivid 
character-sketch of the Lytton-Strachey type used a little un- 
fairly as a means to discredit testimony, but in general the dis- 
cussion is fair and unprejudiced. 

Although the subject is primarily Byron, rather than his 
poetry, the books contain some very sensible literary criticism. 
Mr. Drinkwater admits most of the faults that have been 
found in Byron’s poetry, but over against them he insists again 
and again on Byron’s superb energy as a valid and lasting proof 
of the greatness of his poetry. 

The vigor, courage, and hard, intellectual toughness of 
Byron’s poetry has always made its appeal to the uncritical 
reader. A few more books with the critical point of view of 
Mr. Symon and Mr. Drinkwater may even persuade the critics 
of poetry that, though Matthew Arnold’s prophecy was not cor- 
rect, the fault lies rather with the times than the prophet. 

N. I. Wuite. 
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THEN AND Now. Economic Problems after the War a Hundred Years 
Ago. By Mrs. H. A. L. Fisher. With an Introduction by the Right 
Honourable David Lloyd George, O. M. Oxford University Press, 
1925. xii, 117 pp. 

Mrs. Fisher has written a remarkable little book, based 
both on original sources and on standard secondary accounts. 
The period covered is approximately that from 1810 to 1830. 
Two introductory chapters are followed by a discussion of the 
rural problem, the urban problem, finance, and currency. Com- 
parisons between the earlier and the later conditions are made 
throughout the volume. “Reading their Parliamentary debates, 
their speeches and petitions, over and over again,” she writes, 
“we find not only sentences but whole paragraphs which, but 
for their language, might have been written in the last few 
years. Our troubles seem to us upon a much larger scale, and 
though in some details they differ, in many respects they are 
strangeiy similar” (p. 1). The book produces a feeling of hope 
in the mind of the reader, and this feeling is heightened by 
David Lloyd George, who contrasts the blindness and stupidity 
of the ministers of Lord Liverpool with the constructive 
thought and legislation of his own ministry. Mrs. Fisher finds 
certain definite signs of progress: “We are much better edu- 
cated than we were a century ago, we work under more satis- 
factory if still imperfect conditions, we are better, though still 
inadequately, housed, far better fed, our health has improved” 
(p. 111). No attempt is made in this book to survey the world 
situation of today in comparison with that after Waterloo in 
order to estimate whether British industrial and commercial 
supremacy of a hundred years ago are gone forever. That 
would be an attempt to foretell the future, which is beyond 
Mrs. Fisher’s ambition. 

University of California, FRANK J. KLINGBERG. 

Southern Branch. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: The Prairie Years. By Carl Sandburg. New York: 
Harcourt, Brace and Company, 1926. 2 vols.; xvi, 480, 482 pp. 
To the host of Lincoln biographies Carl Sandburg has added 
another—an epic in prose, realistic in tone, rich in details col- 
lected with meticulous care, and reflecting on every page the 
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spirit of the mid-century rural West. Indeed, the theme of 
these volumes is not Lincoln’s personality rising above and 
beyond his environment, but Lincoln as a part of that environ- 
ment. His surroundings were those of the drab, unimagina- 
tive commonplace. They are visioned for the reader in the 
transformations of corn fields from season to season, in country 
stores with their prosaic stocks of goods, in country hostelries 
and court-houses, in folk-lore and doggerel verse of the time. 
In making emphatic this background of the commonplace, the 
effect is sometimes overdone, as in the following paragraphs: 

The young lawyer and politician could look out from the office window 
on the main street and the public square, with freedom to read what 
could be read in the passers-by, the forms and faces, the doctor going to 
a birth, the hearse leading a burial party, children going to school, the 
town drunkard dragged by the town constable, bankers, landowners, 
squatters, carpenters, well-diggers, washerwomen, Kentuckians, Vir- 
ginians, Yankees, French-Canadians, Pennsylvania Dutch, Irish and Ger- 
mans—passers-by. 

Past the window of the law office of Stuart & Lincoln came farmers 
hauling corn, wheat, potatoes, and turnips, in wagons; the axles creaked ; 
husky voices bawled at the yokes of steers while the whip thongs lashed 
and cracked. 

Droves of hogs came past, in muddy weather wallowing over their 
knees, the hair of their flanks spattered, their curls of tails flipping as 
they grunted onward to sale and slaughter. 

And there were horses, and men riding and driving who loved horses. 
It was a horse country. They too were passers-by—roans, grays, whites, 
black horses with white stockings, sorrels with a sorrel forelock down a 
white face, bays with a white star in the forehead. (Vol. I, p. 220.) 


In harmony with the text are the illustrations which include 
cabins, court-houses, stores, taverns, a coffee pot, and ink- 
stand, a gravy-bowl, and spectacles. There are also half-tones 
of minor characters, as Peter Cartwright, Joshua Giddings, and 
Mary Owens. Strong and pertinent are some of the estimates 
of these secondary characters, notably those of Mary Todd and 
Harriett Beecher Stowe, Lamon and Herndon, and Oliver P. 
Barrett. Sometimes there is a slip in the estimation of char- 
acter, as when John Quincy Adams is considered a “sweet, 
lovable man.” 

The extensive researches of the author have enabled him 
to include some new facts but he makes no new contribution to 
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the broad outline of Lincoln’s career. There is no interpreta- 
tion of American politics in the West nor of the economic his- 
tory of the time. However, the book is the most realistic pre- 
sentation of Lincoln’s background that has been made, a re- 
markable portrait in words of the Northwest during the first 
half of the Nineteenth Century. W. K.B. 


Wortp DEVELOPMENTS IN THE Cotton INnpustry. By Louis Bader. 

New York: New York University Press, 1925. 187 pp. 

This work should be of considerable interest both to manu- 
facturers and growers of cotton, in view of the present de- 
pression which exists in almost all branches of the cotton 
industry. The author has made good use of the available 
sources of information, and his conclusions are substantiated by 
a considerable number of tables and graphs, which make it 
possible to evaluate their soundness. Among those conclusions 
one is that the amount of raw cotton produced outside of the 
United States has been increasing, both relatively and abso- 
lutely, and the present prospects are that foreign production 
will continue at an accelerated rate. Also, it is shown that the 
number of spindles in the United States has been increasing 
much more rapidly than has population. To make the prospect 
to the manufacturer yet more dismal, foreign production of cot- 
ton piece goods has been increasing by leaps and bounds, par- 
ticularly in the Far East and in South America, to which the 
principal manufacturing nations have looked for markets in the 
past. Add to this the competition of cotton substitutes—silk, 
rayon, linen—and the conclusion is inescapable that it is not 
going to be a good investment to build more cotton textile plants 
for some time to come. 

However, the silver lining for the southern manufacturer 
is apparent in what is said about the prospects of a further 
movement of the textile industry to the South. On account of 
lower costs a great trek of industry southward is expected, to 
an even greater extent than has occurred in recent years. Re- 
search, particularly in marketing, plus combination and integra- 
tion, with some form of regulation of supply, constitute Mr. 
Bader’s solution for the problems of the industry. 


CaLvin B. Hoover. 
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THE Science oF PLAywRITING. 
Brentano’s, 1925. xi, 356 pp. 


By M. L. Malevinsky. New York: 


Mr. Malevinsky has thrown a scientific bomb at the creative 
artists in his bold answer to the much discussed question, 
“What is a Play?” Indeed, he goes further and proceeds to 
set down the algebraic formula for playwriting. In the second 
chapter he very exactly and definitely sets forth the following 
theme for his book, i.e., a Play is: 

(a) A basic emotion, or an element in or of a basic emotion, 

constituting the theme ; plus 

(b) Personified by character ; plus 

(c) Motivated through : 

1. Crucible, 2. Conflict, 3. Complication or in- 
trigue to ultimate, 4. Crisis, and 5. Climax; plus 

(d) Progressed by narrative, plot or story; plus 

(e) Compartmented by derivative situations; plus 

(£) Dressed up by incidental detailed construction ; plus 

(g) The underlying idea oriented through its constituent 

elements as dramaturgically expressed ; plus 

(h) Articulated by words; plus 

(i) Imagined with artistry. 


The rather unusual element in this definition is the in- 
sistence that the basic emotion constitutes the theme of a play. 
Literary, dramatic, and psychological evidence is offered in sup- 
port. Mr. Owen Davis in an introduction to the book, although 
refusing to commit himself wholeheartedly on the Algebraic 
Formula as a whole, nevertheless asserts “that plays are domi- 
nated by an emotion, that this emotion is expressed by the 
leading character, and that the emotion brings about the plot, 
not the plot the emotion.” An interesting compilation of di- 
verse emotions is presented in connection with this chapter. 

The method of approach throughout the book is that of the 
lawyer. A mass of evidence is submitted. This is chiefly in 
the form of authoritative dramatic opinions which are brought 
forward to prove the hypothesis, which in turn is applied to a 
large number of successful plays, and the desired point is estab- 
lished. Mr. Malevinsky is well able to write a book of this 
sort, for he is recognized as the foremost legal authority in the 
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theatrical world, and has for the past thirty years represented 
the leading playwrights and producers of Europe and America 
in questions of literary piracy. 

Th point has been made that the Algebraic Formula will be 
of more value in play dissection and litigation, than as an aid 
to playwriting. However that may be, and however one may 
hold to the belief that playwrights are created and cannot be 
made, at least the Science of Playwriting will offer a means of 
approach to the achievement of an excellent technic. 

There is much that is old in the book, and nothing so very 
startling as one is led to expect, or hope for. The volume is 
really an excellent collection of authoritative statements on the 
drama, analyzed and organized to the convenient form of the 
Algebraic Formula. 

Grapys P. Gross. 


A Sxort History oF THE INTERNATIONAL LANGUAGE MovEMENT. By 
Albert Leon Guérard. New York: Boni and Liveright, 1926. 268 pp. 


The organization of the League of Nations with its polyglot 
Assembly has brought into the realm of immediate timeliness 
the old problem of an international language. The Canadian 
Parliament with its two official languages is bad enough, the 
Swiss with its three is worse, the Assembly at Geneva impossi- 
ble. What is to be done about it? Select three or four of the 
most important and widely used of the existing languages and 
elect to the Assembly only delegates who have a thorough 
knowledge of them all, or choose an artificial language as the 
official means of communication and debate? This is the prob- 
lem which Professor Guérard discusses in this very readable 
little volume. 

He sets about his task systematically, citing the arguments 
in favor of and against each of the principal natural languages, 
living and dead. Then he proceeds to do the same for the 
artificial languages. 

There are two classes of objections to the adoption of one 
of the great natural languages: first, nationalistic jealousies ; 
second, the inconsistencies and difficulties inherent in these lan- 
guages. An artificial language would be preferable—one which 
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is based on scientific principles, makes use of all the roots and 
words common to the chief natural languages and does not 
offend too much the eye and the ear. Of the existing artificial 
languages Esperanto has the advantage of being a going con- 
cern. It has a literature, many periodicals published in it and 
an international following of several hundred thousand. A 
language like Ido or Romanal would be still better if it could 
command the following that Esperanto now has. If some 
authoritative international body would adopt one of these lan- 
guages and improve it, it would be taught in all the schools. 
Every educated person would learn to speak, read and write 
this language in addition to his own. The study of the natural 
foreign languages would doubtless decrease, but the main bar- 
rier to international understanding would be removed. Pro- 
fessor Guérard does not recommend substituting an artificial 
language for the existing languages. He advocates its use as 
an auxiliary language. 

The book contains appendices giving bibliographies, a list of 
artificial language projects, and a critical study of the four most 
prominent of the artificial languages. It is heartily recom- 
mended both to the student and to the general reader interested 
in international friendship. 

F. A. G. Cowper. 

Duke University, 

June 15, 1926. 





